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SIXTY-SIXTH ANNIVERSARY OF THE DE. 
CLARATION OF INDEPENDENCE. The return 
of the national anniversary has been observed in 
every part of the Union with suitable demonstrations 
of festivity and rejoicing, and so far as we are able 
to ascertain, with decidedly more respect for tempe- 
rate hilarity and rational amusement than used to be 
observed upon those occasions. The pacific aspect 
of our foreign relations having lulled military enthu- 
siasm fur the time being, consequently, there was 
much less aggregate display in that department than 
jhere would have been, if only a speck of war could 
have been discerned or fancied to be floating within 
the political horizon. It requires much ardour to 
induce citizens to become soldiers, when they perceive 
no immediate occasion for service. Yet the more 
credit is due to those who, even in these quiet times 
of peace and protests, redeem the volunteer spirit, 
and furnish a guard-at-arms, equal and ready for 
any probable emergency. We have never seen the 
volunteers look better or rerform better, than those 
that paraded on the 4th inst. 

Of course, it is not expected of us to attempt any 
account of the innumerable celebrations that took 
place. It was a holiday throughout the land. Busi- 
ness was every where suspended. The Declaration 
of Independence was read in ten thoisand assem- 
blies of the people—eloquent orations were listened 
to by both sexes—flags showed from every spire, and 
every mast, merrily floating in the breeze—banners 
with inscriptions tothe day were proudly sustained by 
long ranks of citizens in orderly processions. The 
champions of the TEMPERANCE REFORM, the greatest 
moral revolution of the age, were every where em- 
bodied and hailed with more than approbation,— 
with enthusiasm. Their triumph over the seductions, 
which a fourth of July anniversary is apt to present, 
was most signal. 

The day was a rational jubilee—even party poli- 
tics were for a time nearly forgotten, 





RELATIONS WITH GREAT BRITAIN. It is 
gratifying to observe the respectful silence of the 
American press, relative to the interesting negotia- 
tion between the two nations, progressing at Wash- 
ington. Our constitution has wisely committed the 
treaty making power in the first instance to the hands 
of the executive—and there the people are satisfied 
that it should repose up to the stage of ratification. 
The Washington correspondents of two of the New 
York daily papers have written on, however, that a 
treaty has been concluded at Washington upon all 
the points in controversy, and that it was to be ex- 
changed upon the 4th inst. The terms of only one 
point are intimated by those writing, and that relates 
‘o the Northeastern Boundary, which, they state, it 
has been coneluded, shall hereafter be the St. John’s 
river, from its mouth to ite source; whereby the 
British would recéive some territory, including 
the highlands that separate Maine from Canada, 
and the Americans would obtain an equivalent by 


their boundary being extended from the St. Croix to 
Vol. Xtl—Sis. 19. * a 
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the St. Johns, on the Bay of Fundy, and including 
Frederickton the present capital of New Bruns- 
wick. The Washington papers remain silent as to 
any such progress in the negotiation, and although 
the New York papers repeat their confidence in the 
accuracy of their information, we very much doubt 
whether any but the boundary question has yet been 
adjusted, even if that has. That they will all be 
ultimately adjusted we have an abiding faith. 

Later. The National Intelligencer of yesterday 
says it fears this New York news is not only pre- 
mature, but there is a possibility of its not becoming 
true at present; “rumour represents the settlement of 
one at least of the questions between Great Britain 
and the United States to have been found so difficult 
as to leave a a doubt whether it can be considered 
probable.” 


PRESIDENT TYLER’S LETTER. 

Amongst the numerous assemblies convened for 
the celebration of the fourth of July, one was a din- 
ner by the friends of president Tyler at McArran’s 
garden, Philadelphia. Mr. Proffitt, member of the 
house of representatives from Indiana, was present, 
and addressed the meeting. Letters were read from 
Mr. Webster, Mr. Upshur, Mr. Wickliffe, Mr. Le- 
gare, Mr. Wise, and president Tyler. The latter,as 
belonging to the history of the times we insert. 


Washington, July 2, 1842. 
To Messrs. Harris, Graves, Mears, Connell, English 

and Taylor, committee, &c. 

GENTLEMEN: | would most: gladly accept your in- 
vitation to be present with you on the approaching 
celebration of the anniversary of American freedom, 
could I do so consistently with public engagements. 
These, you must be aware, render it impossible; and 
I can therefore do no more than returh you my 
thanks for your polite attention. 

In the administration of public affairs I seek only 
to carry out the end and design of that great revolu- 
tion you propose tocelebrate. The happiness of the 
people, founded on measures calculated to advance 
their prosperity, should be the high object of all 
those entrusted by the people with the administration 
of their affairs. Wath this view, I recommended to 
congress, more than seven months ago, a plan of 
finance and of currency, which, while it would con- 
tribute to relieve the treasury, would, in my opinion, 
furnish circulation equal in value to gold and silver. 
At the same time, I urged the adoption of a tariff of 
duties which, while 1t would sustain the public cre- 
dit, would afford to the manusacturing interests am- 
ple aid. I also invited the attention of congress 
most urgently to the condition of the public defences, 
and invoked their active agency in giving to the two 
great arms of the national defence—the army and | 
navy—complete efficiency; and I have repeated to 
them urgent solicitations, that measures of a decided 
character should be adopted to restore the public 
credit, and to elevate the standard of the public 
faith. If nothing has been done to accomplish any 
one of these objects, the fault is not with the exe- 
cutive. 

For having declined of late to unite in giving 
away a fruitful source of revenue, from a treasury 
which has become nearly exhaust:d,I have been 
charged with a desire to dictate to congress, when 
my sole object is to carry out a law of this verv con- 
gress on the subject of the public lands. The wel- 
kin is made to resound with charges of executive 
dictation, because | have not seen cause to approve 
the repeal or suspension of an act passed as late as 
the 4th September last. My reply is, that if it was 
right to pass that act then, itmust be wrong to re- 
peal it now, when the treasury requires the use of 
every dollar which it can rightfully claim. Execu- 
tive dictation! I repel the imputation. I would 
gladly harmonize with congress in the enactment of 
all necessary measures, if the majority would per- 
mitme. Most gladly would I approve any bill hav- 
ing revenue for its object and the protection of ma- 
nufacturing industry as its incident, which should be 
presented 





to me, unconnected with matters having 
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no necessary affiliation, and which are only calculat- 
ed to embarrass the executive action. Each branch 
of the government is independent of every other, 
and heaven forbid that the day should ever come 
when either can dictate to the other. The constitu- 
tion never designed that the executive should he a 
mere cypher. On the contrary, it denies to congress 
the right to pass any law without his approval— 
thereby i a to it, for wise purposes, an ac- 
tive agency in all legislation. 

Excuse the observations which the occasion and 
the circumstances of the time seemed to invite, and 
accept assurances, gentlemen, of my regard for each 
of you individually. JOHN TYLER. 


A party of Van Buren. men celebrated the anni- 
versary at Lebanon gardens, at which Messrs. G. M. 
Dallas and Chas. Brown, M. C. were present and 
made speeches. A deputation from the friends of 
President Tyler, dining at McArran’s, was announc- 
ed, and introduced, bearing the following toast. 

“Our democratic fellow citizens dining at Pascal's. 
We hail them on the anniversary of our hational in- 
dependence as worthy disciples of the father of de- 
wr 
Co]. Page was called on to reply to the sentiment. 
In accordance with the call, he prepared the follow- 
ing toast, which he prefaced by a few remarks, when 
the same was adopted as the sentiment of the meet- 
ing, and forwarded to the friends of the president 
dining at MeArran’s: 

“‘ The president of the United States. A fair and ho- 
nest support of all such measures as involve no sa- 
crifice of the principles of democracy, and tend to 
the welfare of the.union; but as a party, our course 
is independent and onward; we seek no alliance, but 
look to the justice of our cause for success. Truth 
is mighty and will prevail.” 
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RAMEY SOME EL PE EL TES. 


FOREIGN ARTICLES. 


GREAT BRITAIN. 


The steamer Caledonia, with fifty-seven passen- 
gers, left Liverpool on the 19th June, arrived at 
Halifax and landed twenty-two passengers on the 3d 
inst., and reached Boston with the residue on the 
5th, making the entire passage in fifteen days and 
sixteen hours. bien 

The Acadia, which left Boston on the Ist, arrived 
at Liverpool on the 14th June. 

There is but little news by this arrival. The dis- 
tress in many parts of England had sensibly increased, 
and great numbers of persons were out of employ. 
Cotton had declined 3 d.—Flour market extremely 
dull. Money easy for commercial purposes at 4 per 
cent., and but little in demand. 


Francis, the attempting assassin, was tried on the 
17th for high treason, and condemned for firing a 
pistol at Queen Victoria. He was dreadfully af- 
fected upon being sentenced in the usual farm, te be 
hanged, drawn and quartered. 

The Portuguese treaties have been signed. They 
are three in number—one of commerce, one of navi- 
gation, and one relating te the slave trade. 


Riots of a very serious character have occurred at 
Cork, Limerick, Ennis, and other places, in conse- 
quence of the high = of potatoes and other arti- 
cles of food. At Ennis, the police were forced to 
fire on the mob; two or three lives were lost, and 
several persons were wounded. 


The cholera hes been raging in Calcutta, carrying 
off many scores of natives and several Europeans. 

Up to the 31st of May, the amount of contributions 
for the sufferers at Hamburg was about £1,943 000. 


That hopeful sprig of aristocracy, the marquis of 
Waterford, was married on the 8th, to Miss Steuart, 
daughter of Lord Steuart de Rothsay. Miss Ade- 
laide Kemble is about to be married to Mr. Sartoris, 
a gentleman of Spanish extraction, and of la 














ri- 
vate fortune. Lord Congleton, formerly Sir aia 
Parnell, hung himself on the 18th, at Cabiaen place, 


London. 

The ceiling of the theatre at Schleitz, near Frank- 
fort, fell in on the 6th June, during a performance 
for the benefit of the sufferers at Ham , and when 
the house was crowded. Twenty-nine bodies 
were taken from the ruins. 
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The Leipsic Gazette says, that a plot Against the 
emperor of Russia has been discovered and sup- 
pressed, the senate of St. Peterburgh having joined 
in the conspiracy, which was provoked by the late 
attempts to emancipate the peasantry. 

On the 29th April, the town of Koseger, in Escla- 
vonia, was totally destroyed by fire; 179 houses, more 
than “00 barns, and many of the inhabitants, became 
the prey of the dévouring element. 

‘From all quarters of Ireland there is the most 
cheering. prospect of an abundant harvest. The 
corn, fruit, and ito ‘crops ‘will be at’ market fully 
a month before 1 of last year’s harvest. 

. My,.De Varimes, the French minister at the Portu- 
guese court, has, itappears, been suddenly recalled. 
_ The tariff bill has passed the committee of the 
whole.in-the house of commons, after a long discus- 
sion and: many unsuccessful attempts to amend its de- 
tails. The ministers carried every question. It is 
constructed with great care to secure the interest of 
the British manufactures. ; 
_In the lords, on Thursday the 10th, the earl of 
Aberdeen stated that'a clause was to be introduced 
~into the prize act to distribute the proceeds of pirate 
and slave vessels. 

Distress. The earl of Radnor, in moving the 
return of corn-allowed to be imported at a low duty, 
in 1826, called the attention of their lordships to the 
present erate distress of the people. The poor 
of Sheffield had increased, to quote one instance, 
from 261 in 1837, to 600 in the present year, besides 
1,000 able budied men receiving out door relief. The 
weekly payments to the casual poor had increased 
from £715 in 1837, to £15,000 at present. The duke 
of Wellington admitted the distress, but found no re- 
medy for it. Lord Kinnaird expressed his regret that 
the.government would do nothing, and quoted a case 
of aman who had dismissed 500 out of 1,000 work- 
men, who said he could not keep the remainder. 


Mexico anp Texas. In the house en the 10th 
Mr. D’lsraeli put a question to the minister relative to 
the blockade of Mexico by Texas and the recogni- 
tion of the independence of the latter, to which the 
mimster replied that, whether if then in office he 
might: have advised the conclusion of such treaties 
or not, he should now, as they had been concluded 
advise their ratification. 

Mr. O’Connett. But they are not yet ratified. 

Sir R. Peer. Not yet, until the Ist of August, 
and before then it is my intention to advise that they 
shall be ratified. 

Tue Bounpary Question. House of commons, June 
15. Mr. DIsraeli wished to put a question to the 
right hon. baronet, respecting the disputed boundary 
with America. He had seen it reported that there 
was a virtual relinquishment of the territory in dis- 
pute, and that the state of Maine required compen- 
sation for the territory which was given up, &c.— 
The minister replied that negotiations were pending 
and in such progress that he thought it improper to 
introduce the subject. 


FRANCE. 


The Moniteur contains,a royal ordinance for the 
dissolution of the chamber of deputies, the convoca- 
tion of the electoral colleges for the 9th of July, and 
the convocation of the chamber of peers and the 
chamber of deputies for the 3d of August. The late 
chamber was elected in March, 1839, and would con- 
sequently have died a natural death a year hence. 
The session, commences on the 3d of August. 

The Paris papers are mostly occupied with arti- 
cles on the approaching election, which, it was 
generally believed, would give a strong majority to 
ministers. 

INDIA. 


Overland despatches from India, through France 
bring accounts from the war in Affghanistan. ‘Col. 
Palmer, who commanded the forces at Ghuznee, 
capitulated on the Ist of March—upon terms which 
though not disgraceful, appear not to have been sa- 
tisfactory to the British commandant in India, who 
has ordered a court martial inhis case as wellas 
upon the officers who surrendered at Cabul. 

To compensate for those disasters, it appears that 
the Khyber Pass was gallantly carried by the British 
forces under Gen. Pollock on the Sth April. His 
object was to push forward to the relief of the gal 
lant Sale, whose manly defence of Jellalabad had 
excited the admiration and sympathy of ali his coun- 
trymen. The Afneédee tribe defended the pass, but 
superior tactics prevailed—the heights were scaled, 
every obstacle overcome and the pass is now in the 
handsof the British. Their loss on the occasion. 
was lieut. Cumming of the 9th and ]3th rank and 
file killed, and 104: wounded. The British 9th regi- 
ment of infantry and five regiments of native infan- 
try constituted the detachment. 

Meantime on the evening of the 6th taking advan- 
tage of the withdrawal of troops for the defenc. of 
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the Pass, and detecting an attempt to deceive him by 
a celebration of a pretended victory over the inva. 
ders in attempting to storm it, Gen. Sale marched 
out of Jellalabad, attacked and carried the camp of 
his besiegers, completely routed Akbar Khan and 
his remaining forces, burned their camp, and re- 
turned with four pieces of the artillery they had ta- 
ken at Cabul. Queen Victoria immediately confer- 
red a grand cross of the Bath upon Sir Robert Sale 
on receiving those despatches. 

General Nott, at Candahar, had hitherto maintain- 
ed this position against and baffled the schemes of 
the insurgents. The latter had, however, blocke 
up the pass between Candahar and Scinde. In at- 
tempting to force these passes, to convey relief to 
Candahar, Gen. England had been repu'sed with 
some loss; he had, however, fallen back upon Quet- 
tah, where he remained. 


CHINA. 

Macao dates to the 14th March furnish but little 
news, except that a dispute has arisen between Siam 
and China, probably instigated by the British. The 
former threaten to.invade Cochin China. Sir Henry 
Pottinger remained at Hong Kong, awaiting for the 
monsoon to pass, and reinforcements to arrive, be- 
fore he makes his demonstration upon Pekin. The 
Chinese have completed the batteries along the Can- 
ton river, but the British seem to disregard them. 
Hong Kong and Tinghae are declared free ports, 
and are held by the British until their demands upon 
China shall be satisfied. The Russians are said to 
be interesting themselves in the case. 

The Siamese monarch has granted a portion of his 
ancient territory to the old Rajah of Quedda. 











NATIONAL AFFAIRS, 





EXPOSITION OF THE PRESIDENT?’S reasons 
for signing the apportionment bill. 
“In approving this bill, I feel it due to myself to 





| Say, as well that my motives for signing it may be 
| rightfully understood as that my opinions may not 
be liable to be misconstrued or quoted hereafter er- 
roneously-as a precedent, that | have not proceed- 
ed so much upon aclear and decided opinion of my 
own, respecting the constitutionality or policy of the 
entire act, as from respect to the declared will of 
the two houses of congress. 


“In yielding my' doubts to the matured opinion of 
| congress, I have followed the advice of the first se- 
'eretary of state to the first president of the United 
| States, and the example set by that illustrious ci- 
| tizen upon a memorable occasion. 

“\When I was a member of either house of con- 
gress, I acted under the conviction that to doubt the 
constitutionality of a law, was sufficient to induce 
me to give my vote against it; but I have not been 
able to bring myself to believe that a doubtful opinion 
of the chief magistrate ought to outweigh the solemn- 
ly pronounced will of the representatives of the 
people and the states. 


“One of the prominent features of the bill is that 
which purports to be mandatory on the states to form 
districts fur the choice of representatives to congress 
in single districts,—That congress has power by law 
to alter state regulations, respecting the manner of 
holding elections for representatives, isclear; but its 
power to command the states to make new regula- 
tions, or alter their existing regulations, is the ques- 
tion upon which I have felt many and strong doubts. 
I have yielded those doubts, however, to the opinion 
of the legislature, giving effect to their enactment as 
far as depends upon my approbation, and leaving 
questions that may arise hereafter, if unhappily any 
such should arise, to be settled by full consideration 
of the several provisions of the constitution and the 
Jaws, ana the authority of each house to judge of the 
elections, returns and qualifications of its own mem- 
bers. 

“Similar considerations have operated with me, 
in regard to the representation of fractions above a 
moiety of the representative number, and where said 
moiety exceeds thirty thousand; a question on which 
a diversity of opinion has existed from the foundation 
of the goverment. ‘The provision recommends itself 
from its nearer approximation to equality than would 
be found in the application of a common and simple 
division to the entire population of each state; and 
corrects, in a great degree, those inequalities which 
are destined at the return of each succeeding census, 
so greatly to augment. 

“In approving the bill, I flatter myself that a dis- 
position will be perceived on my part, to concede to 
the opinions of congress in a matter which may con- 
duce to the good of the country and the stability of 
its institutions, upon which my opinion is not clear 


| 
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the bill, as well as to the real difficulties of the syb- 
ject, which no one feels more sensibly than I do, that 
the reasons which have determined me should he left 
on record. JOHN TYLER. 
Washington, June 25th, 1842.” 











MRS. BLENNERHASSET, whose personal 
charms in early life have been rendered enduring by 
the eloquence of Mr. Wirt, in the famous passage of 
his defence of her husband, died in New York lately 

aged 70 years, 
In going down the Ohio some years ago we stop- 


d ped at her famous island residence, then a waste, in 


company with a party of friends, one of whom, an 
early resident of Ohio, was familiar with the family 
at the time of Col. Burr’s first introduction. He 
reached the island, according to this witness, on a 
fine spring morning, in a small boat, with a servant, 
whom he despatched with a note to the house, then, 
in truth, embosomed in a “shrubbery, which Calypso 
ang her nymphs might have envied.”” The note ran 
thus: 

“Col. Burr solicits the favor of being permitted to 
wander among the grounds of Mrs. Blennerhassett.”” 
This of course brought a cordial welcome, and 
proved the begining of the end. Nota vestige of 
the dwelling remains, and nearly every trace of the 
garden is obliterated. [Newark Daily Adv. 


MR. CLAY’S SPEECH. 


From the Lexington Intelligencer. 
At the great Clay festival, given at Lexington, Ky. 
on the 9th of June, Judge Robertson, who presided, 
offered the following sentiment, which he prefaced 
with appropriate rermarks: 

Henry Cray—Farmer of Ashland, patriot and phil- 
anthropist—the AMERICAN statesman, and unrivalled ora- 
tor of the age—illustrious* abroad, beloved at home: 
in a long career of eminent public service, often 
like .Mristides, he breasted the raging storm of passion 
and delusion, and by offering himself a sacrifice, 
saved the republic; and now, like Cincinnatus and 
Washington, having voluntarily retired to the tran- 
quil walks of private life, the grateful hearts of his 
countrymen will do him ample justice; but come 
what may, Kentucky will stand hy him, and still con- 
tinue to cherish and defend, as her own, the fame 
of a son who has emblazoned her escutcheon with 
immortal renown. . 

After the evidences of feeling which this~ senti- 
ment elicited had subsided, Mr. Cay rose and spoke 
as follows: 

Mr. president, ladies and gentlemen: It was given to 
our countryman, Franklin, to bring down the light- 
ning from heaven. To enable me to be heard by 
this immense multitude, I should have to invoke to 
my aid, and to throw into my voice, its loudest thun- 
ders. AsI cannot do that, | hope I shall be excused 
for such an use of my lungs as is practicable and not 
inconsistent with the preservation of my health. 
And I feel that it is our first duty, to express our ob- 
ligations to a kind and bountiful Providence, for the 
copious and genial showers with which he has just 
blessed our Jand—a refreshment of which it stood 
much in need. For one, I offer to him my humble 
and dutiful thanks. The inconvenience to us, on this 
festive occasion, is very slight, while the sum of 
good which those timely rains will produce is very 
great and encouraging. 

Fellow-citizens, I find myself now in a situation 
somewhat like one in which I was placed a few 
years ago when travelling through the state of In- 
diana, from which my friend (Mr. Rariden) near me 
comes. I stopped at a village, containing some four 
or five hundred inhabitants, and 1 had scarcely 
alighted before I found myself surrounded in the 
bar-room by every adult male resident of the place. 
After a while, I observed a group consulting togeth- 
er in one corner of the room; and shortly after, I 
was diffidently approached by one of them, a tall, 
lank, lean, but sedate and sober looking person, with 
a long face and high cheek bones, who, addressing 
me, said he was commissioned by his neighbours, to 
request that I would say a few words to them. Why 
my good friend, said I, I should be very happy to do 
any thing gratifying to yourself and your neighbors, 
but J am very much fatigued and hungry and thirs'y, 
and I do not think the occasion is exactly suitable 
for a speech, and I wish you would excuse me to 
your friends.. Well, says he, Mr. Clay, I confess I 
thought so myself, especially as we have no wine lo 
offer you to drink! ; 

Now, if the worthy ¢itizeh of Indiana was right 
in supposing, that.a glass of wine was a necessary 
preliminary, and.a precedent condition, to the deli- 
very of a speech, you have no just right to expect 
one from me at this time; for during the sumptuous 

















and decided. But it seemed to me due. to the re- 
spectability of opinion against the constitutionality of 





repast from which we nave just. risen, you oflere 
me nothing to drink but cold water—excellent w® 
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ter, it is true, from the classic fountain of our la- 
mented friend Mr. Maxwell, which has so often re- 
galed us on celebrations of our great anniversary. 


[Great laughter. ] 


J protest against any inference of my being inimi- | 


cal to the-temperance cause. On the contrary, I 
think it an admirable cause that has done great good, 
and will continue to do good as long as legal coer- 
cion is not employed, and it rests exclusively upon 

ersuasion, and its own intrinsic merits. ; 
I have a great and growing repugnance to speak- 


ing in the open air to a large assemblage. Sut) 


whilst the faculty of speech remains to me,” can 
never feel that repugnance, never feel other than 
grateful sensations, in making my acknowledgements 
under such circumstances as those which have 
brought us together. Not that J am so presumptu- 
ous as to believe that I have been the occasion sole- 
ly of collecting this vast multitude. Among the in- 
ducements, I cannot help thinking that the fat white 
virgin Durham heifer of my friend, Mr. Berryman, 
that cost $600, which has been just served up, and 
the other good things which have been so liberally 
spread before us, exerted some influence in swelling 
this unprecedently large meeting. [Great laugh- 


er. 

spar but feel, Mr. President, in offering my re- 
spectful acknowledgment for the honor done me, in 
the eloquent address which you have just delivered, 
and in the sentiment with which you concluded it, 
that your warm partiality, and the fervent friendship 
which has so long existed between us, and the kind- 
ness of my neighbors and friends around me, have 
prompted an exaggerated description, in too glowing 
colors, of my public services and my poor abilities. 


I seize the opportunity to present my heartfelt 
thanks to the whole people of Kentucky, for all the 
high honors and distinguished favors which I have 
received, during a long residence with them, at their 
hands; for the liberal patronage which I received 
from them in my professional pursuit, for the emi- 
nent places in which they have put me, or enabled 
me to reach; for the generous and @nbounded confi- 
dence which they have bestowed upon me, at all 
times; for the gallant and unswerving fidelity and 
attachment with which they stood by me, through- 
out all the trials and vicissitudes of an eventful and 
arduous life; and above all, for the scornful indigna- 
tion with which they repeiled an infamous calumny 
directed against my name and fame at a momentous 
period of my public career. In recalling to our me- 
mory but the circumstances of that period, one can- 
not be filled with astonishment at the indefatigabili- 
ty with which the calumny was propagated and the 
zealous partisan use to which it was applied, not on- 
ly without evidence, but in the face of a full and 
complete refutation. Under whatever deception, 
delusion or ignorance, it was received elsewhere, 
with you, my friends and neighbours, and with the 
good people of Kentucky, it received no counte- 
nance; but in proportion to the venom and the male- 
volence of its circulation was the vigor and magna- 
nimity with which I was generously supported. Up- 
held with the consciousness of the injustice of the 
charge, should have borne myself with becoming 
fortitude, if [had been abandoned by you as I was 
by so large a portion of my countrymen. But to 
have been sustained and vindicated as I was by the 
people of my own state, by you who know me best, 
and whom | had so many reasons to love and esteem, 
greatly cheered and encouraged me in my onward 
progress. Eternal thanks and gratitude are due 
from me. , 

T thank you friends and fellow-citizens, for your 
distinguished and enthusiastic reception of me this 
day; and for the excellence and abundance of the 
barbacue that has been provided for our entertain- 
ment. And J thank, from the bottom of my heart, 
my fair country-women for honoxing and gracing 
and adding brilliancy to this occasion, by their nu- 
merous attendance. If the delicacy and refinement 
of their sex will not allow them to mix in the rough- 
er scenes of human life, we may be sure that when- 
ever, by their presence, their smiles and approbation 
are bestowed, it is no ordinary occurrence. That 
Wr cr is always an absolute guaranty of order, 
-ccorum and respect. J take the greatest pleasure 
in bearing testimony to their value and their virtue. 

have ever found in them true and steadfast friends, 
arene: sympathising in distress, and, by their 

‘Ourageous fortitude in bearing it themselves, en- 
rouraging us to imitate their example. And we all 
ota and remember how, as in 1840, they can pow- 

“a y aid a great and good cause, without any de- 
Pp ; ure from the propriety or dignity of their sex. 
thede A back upon my origin and progress 
father di “Y: J have great reason to be thankful. My 

“ ted in 1731, leaving me an infant of too ten- 
ons Men to retain any recollection of his smiles or 

arments, - My surviving parent removed to this 





state in 1792, leaving me, a boy of fifteen years of 
age, in the office of the high court of chancery, in 
the city of Richmond, without guardian, without pe- 
cuniary means of support, to steer my course as [ 
mightor could. A neglected education was improv- 
ed by my own irregular exertions, without the bene- 
fit of systematic instruction. I studied law princi- 
pally in the office of a lamented friend, the late Gov. 

rooke, then attorney general of Virginia, and also 
under the auspices of the venerable and lamented 
Chancellor Wythe, for whom | had acted as an ama- 
nuensis. I obtained a license to practice the profes- 
sion from the judges of the court of appeals of Vir- 
ginia, and established myself in Lexington in 1797, 
without patrons, without the favor or countenance of 
the great or opulent, without the means of paying 
my weekly board, and in the midst of a bar uncom- 
monly distinguished by eminent members. 1 remem- 
ber how comfortable I thought I should be if [ could 
make $100 Virginia money per year, and with what 
delight I received the first fifteen shillings fee. My 
hopes were more than realized. I immediately rush- 
ed into a successful and lucrative practice. 

In 1803 or 4, when I was absent from the county 
of Fayette, at the Olympian springs, without my 
knowledge or previous consent, ] was brought for- 
ward 4s a candidate and elected to the general as- 
sembly of this state. I served in that body several 
years, and was then transferred to the senate, and 
afterwards to the house of representatives of the U. 
States. I will not dwell on the subsequent events of 
my political life, or enumerate the offices which I 
have filled. During my public career, I have had 
bitter, implacable, reckless enemies. But if I have 
been the object of misrepresentation and unmerited 
calumny, no man has been beloved or honored by 
more devoted, faithful and enthusiastic friends. I 
have no reproaches—none—to make towards my 
country, which has distinguished and elevated me 
far beyond what I had any right to expect. 1 for- 
give my enemies, and hope they may live to obtain 
the forgiveness of their own hearts. 


It would neither be fitting nor 1s it my purpose to 
pass judgment on all the acts of my public life; but 
I hope If shall be excused for one or two observa- 
tions, which the occasion appears to me to authorise. 

I never but once changed my opinion on any great 
measure of national policy, or on any great princi- 
ple of construction of the national constitution. In 
early life, on deliberate consideration, | adopted the 
principles of interpreting the federal constitution 
which had been so ably developed and enforced by 
Mr. Madison, in his memorable report to the Vir- 
zinia legislature, and to them, as I understood them, 
I have constantly adhered. Upon the question com- 
ing up in the Senate of the United States to rechar- 
ter the first bank of the United States thirty years 
ago, I opposed the recharter, upon convictions which 
I honestly entertained. The experience of the war, 
which shortly followed, the condition into which the 
currency of the country was thrown, without a bank, 
and, I may now add, la'er and more disastrous expe- 
rience, convinced me J] was wrong. I publicly stat- 
ed to my constituents in a speech in Lexington, (that 
which | made in the house of representatives of the 
United States not having been reported,) my reasons 
for that change, and they are preserved in the ar- 
chives of the country. I appeal to that record: and 
I am willing to be judged now and hereafter by their 
validity, 

I do not advert to the fact of this solitary instance 
of change of opinion, as implying any personal merit, 
but because it is a fact. 1 will, however, say that I 
think it very perilous to the utility of any public man 
to make frequent changes of opinion, or any change 
but upon grounds so sufficient and_ palpable, that the 

ublic can clearly see and approve them. If we could 
[ook through a window into the human breast, and 
there discover the causes which led to changes of 
opinion, they might be made without hazard. But 
as it is impossible to penetrate the human heart, and 
distinguish between the sinister and honest motives 
which prompt it, any public man that changes his 
opinion, once deliberately formed and promulgated, 
under other circumstances than those which I have 
stated, draws around him distrust, impairs the pub- 
lic confidence, and lessens his capacity to serve Ris 
country. 

I will take this occasion now to say, that I am, and 
have been long satisfied, that it would have been wi- 
ser and more politic in me to have declined accept- 
ing the office of secretary of state in 1825. Not that 
my motives were not as pure and as patriotic as ever 
carried any man into public office. Not that the ca- 
lumny which was applied tothe fact was not as gross 
and as unfounded as any that was ever propagated. 
{Here some body cried out that Mr. Carter Beverly, 
who had been made the organ of announcing it, had 
recently borne testimony to its being unfounded.— 
Mr. Cray said it was true that he had voluntarily 


borne such testimony. But, with great earnestness 


here—here—here—nere, repeatedly touching his 
heart, amidst tremendous cheers, here is the best of 
all witnesses of my innocence.] Not that valued 
friends, and highly esteemed opponents did not unite 
in urging my acceptance of the office. Not that the 
administration of Mr. Adams will not, I sincerely be- 
lieve, advantageously compare with any of his pre- 
decessors, in economy, purity, prudence and wisdom. 
Not that Mr. Adams was himself wanting in any of 
those high qualifidations and upright and patrioti¢ in- 
tentions which were suited to the office. Of that ex- 
traordinary man, of rare and varied attainments, 
whatever diversity of opinion may exist as to his re- 
cent course in the house of representatives, (and 
candor obliges me to say that there are some things 
in it which I deeply regret), it is with no less. truth’ 
than pleasure, I declare that, during the whole period 
of his administration, annoyed, assailed and assault- 
ed as it was, no man could have shown a more de- 
voted attachment to the union, and all its great. inte- 
rests; a more ardent desire faithfully to-discharge his” 
whole duty, or brought to his aid’ more useful expe- 
rience and knowledge than he did. I never irans- 
acted business with any man, in my life, with more 
ease, satisfaction and advantage than I did with that 
most ablgand indefatigable gentleman, as president 
(of the United States. And I will add, that more 
| harmony never prevailed in any cabinet than. in his. 

But my error, in accepting the office, arose out of 
my underrating the power of detraction and the force 
of ignorance, and abiding, with too sure a confidence 
in the conscious integrity and uprightness of my own 
motives. Ofthat ignorance, [had a remarkable and 
laughable example on an occasion which I will relate. 
I was travelling, in 1828, through, I believe it was’ 
Spottsylvania county in Virginia, on my return to 
Washington, in company with some young friends. 
We halted at night at a tavern, kept by an aged gen- 
tleman, who I quickly perceived, from the disorder 
!and confusion which reigned, had not the happiness 
| to have a wife. After a hurried and bad supper, the 





(old gentleman sat down by me, and without hearing 


my name, but understanding that Iwas from Ken- 
tucky, remarked that he had four sons in that state, 
and that he was very sorry they were divided in po- 
litics, two being for Adams and two for Jackson; he 








wished they were all for Jackson. Why!I asked 
him. Because, he said, that fellow Clay and Adams 


| had cheated Jackson out of the Eaweney: Have 


you ever seen any evidence my old friend, said I, of 
that? No, he replied, none, and he wanted to see 
none. But, I observed, looking him directly and 
| steadily in the face, suppose Mr. Clay were to come. 
here and assure you, upon his honor, that it was all a 
vile calumny, and not a2 word of truth in it, would 
‘you believe himt No, replied the old gentleman 
/promptly and emphatically. I said to him in conclu- 
|sion, will you be good enough to show me to bed, 
and bid him good night! The next morning, having 
in the interval learnt my name, he came to me full 
of apologies, but I at once put him at his ease by as- 
suring him that I did not feel in the slightest degree 
hurt or offended with him. 


Mr President, | have been accused of ambition, 
often accused of ambition. I believe, however, that 
my accusers, will be generally found to be political 
opponents; or the friends of aspirants in whose wa 
I was supposed to stand, and it was thouzht, there- 
fore necessary to shove me aside. I defy my enemies 
to point out any act or instance of my life, in which 
I have sought the attainment of office by dishonora- 
ble or unworthy means. Did } display inordinate 
ambition when, under the administration of Mr. Ma- 
dison, I declined a foreign mission of. the first grade, 
and an executive department, both of which he suce 
cessively kindly tendered to me? When, under that 
of his successor, Mr. Monroe, [ was first importuned. 
(as no one knows better than that sterling old patriot, 
Jonathan Roberts, now threatened, as the papers tel] - 
us, with expulsion from an office which was ‘never 
filled with more honesty and uprightness, because he 
declines to be a servile instrumerit,) to accept-a 
secretaryship, and was afterwards offered a carle 
blanche of ali the foreign missions? At the epoch of 
the election of 1825, I believe no one doubted at 
Washington that, if had felt it my duty to Vote for 
Gen. Jackson, he would have ‘invited me to take. 
charge of a department. And such undoubtedly Mr, 
Crawford would have done, if he had been elected. 
When the Harrisburg convention assembled, the 
general expectation was that’ the nomination would 
be given to me. It was given to the lamented Har- 
rison. Did I exhibit extraordinary ambition when, 
cheerfully acquiesciza; I threw‘ myself into the éan- 


it success? Was itevidence of unchastened ambition 
in me to resign,.as l'recently did, niy seat in’ the 
sengte-—to regign the dictatorship, with which my 
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enemies ‘had so kindly invested me, and come home 
to the quiet walks of private life? 

But I am ambitious because some of my country- 
men have seen fit to associate my name with the suc- 
cession for the presidential office. Do those who 
prefer the charge know what J have done, or not 
done, in connection with that object? Have they 
given themselves the trouble to enquire at all into 
any agency of mine in respect to it? I believe not. 
It is qa subject which I approach with all the delicacy 
which belongs to it, and with a due regard to the 
dignity of the exalted station; but on which I shall, 
at the same time, speak to you, my friends and 
neighbors, without reserve, and with the ‘utmost 
candor. 

I have prompted none of those movethents among 
the people, of which we have seen accounts. As far 
as I am concerned, they are altogether spontaneous, 
and not only without concert with me, but most ge- 
nerally without any sort of previous knowledge on 
my part.—That I am thankful and grateful—pro- 
foundly grateful—for these manifestations of confi- 
dence and attachment, I will not conceal or deny. 
ButI have been and mean to remain, a passive, if 
not an indifferent spectator. 1 have reached a time 
of life, and seen enough of high official stations, to 
enable me justly to appreciate their value, their 
cares, their responsibilities, their ceaseless duties. 
That estimate of their worth, in a personal point of 
view, would restrain me from seeking to fill ny one, 
the highest of them, in a scramble of doubtful issue, 
with political opponents, much less with 
friends. ‘That I should feel greatly honored by a caJl 


highest office within their gift, I shall not deny; nor, 
if my health were preserved, might I feel at liberty 
to decline a summons so authcritative and command- 
ing. ButI declare most solemnly, that I have not, 
up to this moment, determined whether I will con- 
sent to the use of my name or not as a candidate for 


olitical | 


as if they agreed with me in political sentiment,). 
that nothing is farther from my intention than to say 
one single word that cught to wound their feeling» 
or give offence to them. But surely, if there ever 
was a period in the progress of any people when all 
were called upon, with calmness and candor, to con- 
sider thoroughly the present posture of public and 
private affairs, and deliberately to inquire into the 
causes and remedies of this unpropitious state of 
things, we have arrived at that period in the United 
States. And, if ever a people stood bound by the 
highest duties to themselves and to their posterity, 
to sacrifice upon the altar of their country, cherished 
prejudices and party predilections and antipathies, 
we are now called upon to make that sacrifice if ne- 
cessary. 

What 1s our actual condition? It is one of unex- 
ampled distress and embarrassment, as universal as 
it is intense, pervading the whole community, and 
sparing none. Pruperty of all kinds, and every 
where, fallen and falling in value; agricultural pro- 
duce of every description at the most reduced prices; 
money unsound and at the same time scarce, and be- 
coming more scarce by preparations of doubtful and 


See | 
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cially to listen with patience and candor, and dismiss. 
ing for a moment party biases and prejudices, to de. 
cide with impartiality and in a spirit of genuine pa- 
triotism. 

It has been said by those, in high authority, that 
the people are to blame and not the government; and 
that the distresses of the country have proceeded from 
speculation and overtrading. The people have been 
even reproached for expecting too much from govern. 
ment, and not relying sufficiently upon their own ex. 
ertions. And they have been reminded that the highest 
duty of the government is to take care of itself, leay- 
ing the people to shift for themselves as well as they 
ean. Accordingly we have seen the government re. 
treating from the storm which it will be seen, in the 
sequel, itself created, and taking shelter under the 
sub-treasury. 


That there has been some speculation and over. 
trading, may be true: but all have not speculated and 
overtraded; whilst the distress reaches, if not in the 
same degree, the cautious and the prudent, as well 
as the enterprising. and adventurous. The error of 
the argument consists in mistaking the effect for 
the cause. What produced the overtrading? What 





uncertain issue, to increase its soundness: all the de- 
partments of business inactive and stagnant; ex- 
changes extravagantly high, and constantly fluctuat- 
ing; credit, public and private, at the lowest ebb, and 
confidence lost; and a feeling of general discourage- 
ment and depression. And what darkens the gloom 
which hangs over the country, no one can discern 
any termination of this sad state of things, nor see in 


| the future any glimpses of light or hope. 
from a majority of the people of this country, to the | 


Is not this a faithful, although appalling, picture of 
the United States in 1842? | appeal to all present, 


| whigs and democrats, ladies and gentlemen, to say if 
| it be at all too high colored. 


Now let vs see what was our real condition only the 
short time of ten years ago. J] had occasion, in Fe- 
bruary, 1832, in the senate of the U. States, when | 





the chief magistracy. That is a grave question, 
which should be decided by all attainable lights, 
which, | think, is not necessary yet to be decided, 
and a decision of which I reserve to myself, as faras 
I can ceserve it, until the period arrives when it 
ought to be solved. That period has not, as I think, 


yet arrived. When it does, an impartial survey of 


the whole ground should be taken, the state of public 
Opinion properly considered, and one’s personal con- 
dition, physical and intellectual, duly examined and 
weighed. In thus announcing a course of conduct 


for myself, it is hardly necessary to remark that it is 


no part of my purpose to condemn, or express any 
opinion: whatever upon those popular movements 
which have been made, or may be contemplated, in 
respect to the next election of a president of the 
United States. 

If to have served my country, during a long series 
of years, with fervent zeal and unshaken fidelity, in 
seasons of peace and war, at home and abroad, in the 


leyislative hails and in an executive department; if 
to have labored most sedulously to avert the embar- 
rassment and distress which now overspread this 
union; and when they came, to have exerted myself 


anxiously, at the extra session, and at this, to devise 


healing remedies; if to haye desired to introduce 
economy and reform in the general administration, 
curtail enormous executive power, and amply pro- 
vide, at the same time, for the wants of the govern- 
ment and the wants of the people by a tariff which 
would give it revenue and them protection; if to 
have earnestly sought to establish the bright but too 
rare example of a party in power, faithful to its 
promises and pledges made when out of power—if 
these services, exertions and endeavors, justify the 
accusation of ambition, | must plead guilty to the 


charge. 


I have wished the good opinion of the world; but I 
defy the most malignant of my enemies to show that 
I have attempted to gain it by any low or grovelling 
arts, by any mean or unworthy sacrifices, by the vio- 
lation of any of the obligations of honor, or by a 


was defending the American system against the late 


| Col. Hayne of South Carolina, to describe it; and I 
‘refer to this description as evidence of what 1 believed 


to be the state of the country at thattime. ‘That it 


_conformed to the truth of the case, I appeal withcon- 


‘fidence to those now present. 
_among other things, I said: 

‘‘[ have now to perform the more pleasing task of 
exhibiting an imperfect sketch of the existing state 
_ of the unparalleled prosperity of the country. Ona 
general survey, we behold cultivation extended, the 
_arts flourishing, the face of the country improved, 
our people fully and profitably employed, and the pub- 
lic countenance exhibiting tranquillity, contentment 
avd happiness. And, if we descend into particulars 
we have the agreeable contemplation of a people 
out of debt, land rising slowly in value, but in a se- 
cure and salutary degree; a ready, though extrava- 
gant, market for all the surplus productions of our 
industry; innumerable flocks and herds browsing and 
gamboliing on ten thousand hills and plains, covered 
with rich and verdant grasses; our cities expanded, 
and whole villages springing up, as it were, by en- 
chantment; our exports and our imports increased and 
increasing; our tonnage, foreign and coastwise, swel- 
ling and fully occupied; the rivers of our interior ani- 
mated by the perpetual thunder and lightning of count- 
less steamboats; the currency sound and abundant; 
the public debt of two wars nearivy redeemed; and, 


On that occasion, 


to crown all, the public treasury overflowing, em- 
barrassing congress, not to find subjects of taxation, | 


but to select the objects which shall be liberated from 
the impost. 


constitution, it would be exactly that period of seven 


years which immediately followed the passage of the 


tariff of 1824.” 


And that period embraced the whole term of the 
administration of Mr. John Q. Adams, which has 


been so unjustly abused! 


‘| he contrast in the state of the country at the two 


If the term of seven years were to be, 
selected, of the greatest prosperity which this people | 
have enjoyed, since the establishment of their present 





breach of any of the duties which I owed to my 
country. , 

I turn, sir, from these personal allusions and re- 
miniscences, to the vastly more important subject of 
the present actual condition of this eountry. If they 
could ever be justifiable or excusable, it would be 
on such an occasion as this, when I am addressing 
those to whom J am bound by so many intimate and 
friendly ties. 

In speaking of the present state of the country, it 
will be necessary for me to touch with freedom and 
independence upon the past as well as the present, 
and upon the condyct, spirit and principles of par- 
ties. In doing this,] assure my democratic brethren 
and fellow citizens, of whom | am told there are 
many here present, (and | tender them my cordial 
thanks for the honor done me by their attendance 
here this day, with as wuch sincerity and gratitude 


periods of 1832 and 1842, is most remarkable and 
startling. What has precipitated us from that great 
height of enviable prosperity down to the lowest 
depths of pecuniary embarrassmenV What has oc- 
casioned the wonderful change? No foreign foe has 
invaeled and desolated the country. We have had 
neither famine nor earthquakes. That there exists 
a cause there can be no doubt and I think it equally 
clear that the cause, whatever it may be, must be a 
general one; for nothing but a general cause could 
have produced such wide spread ruin; and every 
where we behold the same or similar effects, every 
interest affected, every section of the union suffer- 
ing, all descriptions of produce and property depres 
sed in value. And whilst | endeavor to find out that 
cause, and to trace to their true source the disastrous 
effects which we witness and feel, and lament, I en 
treat the democratic portion of my audience, espe- 


was the cause of speculation? How were the peo. 
| ple tempted to abandon the industrious afd secure 
| pursuits of life, and embark in doubtful and perilous, 
but seducing enterprizes? That is tne important ques- 
tion. 

Now, fellow citizens, I take upon myself to show 
that the people have been far fess to blame than the 
general government, and that whatever of error they 
committed, was the natural ‘and inevitable conse- 
quence of the unwise policy of their rulers: To the 
action of government is mainly to be ascribed the 
disorders, embarrassment and distress which all have 
now so much reason to deplore. And, to be yet more 
specific, I think they are to be fairly attributed to the 
action of the executive branch of the federal govern- 
ment. 

Three facts or events, all happening about the same 
time, if their immediate effects are duly considered, 
| will afford a clear and satisfactory solution of ali the 
| pecuniary evils which now unhappily afflict this coun- 
, try. 
The first was the veto of the re-charter of the Bank 
of the United States. The second was the removal 
|of the deposites of the United States from that bank 
| to local banks. And the third was the refusal of 
| the president of the United States, by an arbritrary 
| stretch of power, to sanction the passage of the land 
bill. These events all occurred, in quick succession, 
| in 1832-3, and each of them deserves particular con- 
| sideration. 

1. When the Bank of the United States had fully 
| recovered from the errors of its early administration, 
| and at the period when it was proposed to re-charter 
‘it, it furnished the best currency that ever existed, 
| possessing not merely unbounded confidence in the 
| United States, but throughout the whole commercial 
'world. No institution was ever more popular, and 
| the utility of a bank of the United States was ac 
| knowledged by President Jackson in his veto me 
sage, in which he expressly stated, that he could have 
| suggested to congress the plan of an unexceptionable 
charter, if application had been made to him. And 
I state as a fact, what many, I am sure, will here re- 
/member and sustain, that in the canvass then go 
‘ing on for the presidency, many of his friends in 
this state gave assurances, that, in the event of hs 
re-election, a bank of the United States would be 
established. 


It was held out to the people, that a better currency 
should be supplied, and a more safe and faithful exe 
cution of the fiscal duties towards the government 
would be performed by the local banks than by the 
Bank of the United States. 


What was the immediate effect of the overthrow of 
that institution? The establishment of innumerable 
local banks, which sprung up every where, with ar 
pidity to which we cannot look back without amaz@ 
ment. A respectable document which I now hold i" 
my hand, I believe correctly states, that ‘in 1630 the 
aggregate banking capital of the union was ¢ido- 
190,268. Within two years after the removal of the 
deposites, the banking capital had swollen to $331. 
250.337, and in 1837 it reached $440,195,710. Whilst 
the United States bank was in existence, the local 
banks, not aspiring to the regulation of the currency; 
were chartered with small capitals, as occasion wot 
business required. After 1833, they were chartere 
without necessity and multiplied beyond example. Jn 
December, 1837, there were no jess than 709 state 
banks. Nearly four hundred banks sprung up on 
the ruins of the U. States bank, and $250,000.00 
of capital was incorporated, to supply the uses a 
merly discharged by the $35,000,000 capital of ” 
Bank of the United States. The impulse given 
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crease of banking capital, was quickened by the cir- 
culars of the treasury department to these pet state 
banks that were made the custodiers of the national 
revenue.” ; ; 

A vast proportion of these new banks, more T be- 
lieve than four-fifths, were chartered by legislatures 
jn which the democratic party had the undisputed 
ascendancy. I well remember that, in this state, the 

resses of that party made a grave charge against 
me of being inimical to the establishment here of 
state banks; and I was opposed to their establishment, 
until all prospect vanished of getting a bank of the 
United States. 

The effect upon the country of this sudden increase’ 
to such an iminense amount, of the banking capital of 
the nog could not fail to be very great, if not dis- 
astrous. It threw out, in the utmost profusion, bank 
notes, post notes, checks, drafts, bills,&c. The cur- 
rency thus put forth, the people had been assured was 
better than that supplied by the Bank of the United 
States; and, after the removal of the deposites, the lo- 
cal banks were urged and stimulated, by the secreta- 
ry of the treasury, freely to discount and accommo- 
date upon the basis of those deposites. 
the country was, by these means and in this way with 
allspecies of bank money and facilities, is it surpris- 


‘on that basis. 
Flooded as | 


The veto notwithstanding, the house of represen- 
tatives, by a large majority, resolved that the public 
deposites were safe in the custody of the bank of the 
United States, where they were placed, under the 
sanction and by the command of the law; and it was 
well known at Washington, that this resolution was 
passed in anticipation and to prevent the possibility of 
their removal. In the face and in contempt of this 
decision of the representatives of the people, and in 
violation of a positive law, the removal was ordered 
by the president a few months after, the secretary of 
the treasury having been previously himself removed 
to accomplish the object. And this brings me to con- 
sider the effect produced upon the business and inte- 
rests of the country, by the 

2nd. event to which I alluded. It is well known 
to be the usage of banks, to act upon the standing 
average amount of their deposites, as upon_a per- 
manent fund. The Bank of the United States had 
so regulated its transactions upon the deposites of 
the United States and had granted accommodations 
and extended facilities as far as could be safely done 
The deposites were removed and dis- 
peysed among various local banks, which were urged 
by an authority not likely to be disregarded, espe- 
cially when secending, as it did, their own pecuniary 








have fallen upon the land, like the rains of heaven, 
in gentle, genial and general showers, passing through 
a thousand rills, and fertilizing and beautifying the 
country. Instead of being employed in purposes of 
speculation, it would have been applied to the com- 
mon benefit to the whole people. Finally, when the 
fund had accumulated and was accumulating in an 
alarming degree, it was distributed among the states 
by the deposite act, hut so suddenly distributed, in 
such large masses, and in a manner so totally in vio- 
lation of all the laws and rules of finance, that the 
crisis of suspension in 1337 was greatly accelerated 
This would have been postponed, if not altogether 
avoided, if the land bill of 1833 had been approved 
and executed. 
To these three causes, fellow citizens, the v 

the Bank of the United States, with the percha to 
creation of innumerable local banks, the removal of 
the deposites of the United States from the Bank of 
the United States, and their subsequent free use, and 
the failure of the land bill of 1833, I verily believe 
all, or nearly al! of the pecuniary embarrassments of 
the country are plainly attributable. If the hank 
had been re-chartered, the public deposites suffered 
to remain undisturbed where the law required them 
to be made, and the land bill had gone into opera- 


ing that they should have rushed into speculation, and interests; to discount and accommodate freely on | tion—-it is my firm conviction that we should have 


freely adventured in the most desperate enterprises? | 
It would have been better to have avoided them; it | 


would have been better that the people should have 
been wiser and more prudent than government; but 
who is most to blame, they who yielded to temptation 
so thrown before them—they who yielded confidence 





to their rulers—they who could not see when this in- 


ordinate issue of money was to cease, or to become 
vitiated; or government, that tempted, seduced and. 


betrayed them? 


them. They did so; and thus these deposites per- 
formed a double office, by being the basis of bank 
facilities, first, in the hands of the Bank of the Uni- 
ted States, and afterwards in the possession of the 
local banks. A vast addition to the circulation of 


‘the country ensued, adding to that already so copi- 


ously put forth and putting forth by the multitude of 
new banks which were springing up .ike mush- 
rooms. That speculation and overtrading shoul 


| have followed, were to have been naturally expect- 


had no more individual distress and ruin thanis com- 
mon, in ordinary and- regular times, to a trading and 
commercial community. 


_And do just now take a rapid review of the expe- 
riments of our rulers. They began with incontesti- 
bly the best currency in the world, and promised a 
better. That better currency was to be supplied by 





(the local banks: and in the first stages of the expe- 
| riment, after the removal of the Fi a they ie 
hizhly commended from high authority, for their be- 


And now, fellow citizens, do let us, in calmness isi Py . : 
’ ’ ed. It is surprising that there were not more. Prices ‘neficial and extensive operations in exchange, the &- 


and candor, revert for a moment to some of the! 
means which were employed to break down the’ 
| 


Bank of the United States, and to inflict u 


shall not stop to expose the motives of the assault 


upon that institution, and to show that it was be-— 


cause it refused to make itself basely and servilely 
instrumental to the promotion of political views and 
objects. 


to subvert the government of the country. The bank 
tosubvert the government! Why how could the 
bank continue to exist after the overthrow of that 
government to which it was indebted for its exis- 
tence, and in virtue of whose authority it could alone 
successfully operate? Convulsions, revolutions, civil 
Wars, are not the social conditions most favorable to 
bank prosperity; but they flourish most when order, 
law, regularity, punctuality and successful business 
prevail. 

Rob the people of their liberties! And pray what 
would it do with them after the robbery was perpe- 
trated: It could not put them in its vaults, or make 
interest or profit upon them, the leading, if not sole 
object of a bank. And how could it destroy the liber- 
ties of the peopie; without at the same time destroy- 
ing the liberties of all persons interested or concern- 
ed inthe bank? What is a bank? [t is a corporation, 
the aggregate of whose capital is contributed by indi- 
vidual shareholders, and einployed in pecuniary ope- 
rations, under the management of official agents, call- 
ed president, directors, cashier, teller and clerks.— 
Now all these persons are usually citizens of the U. 
States, Just as wuch interested in the preservation of 
the liberties of the country, as any other citizens. 
PA earthly motive could 

struction of it ir fi iti 
abe ener liberty of their teliow citizens, and 


The fate of the Bank of the United States clearly | 


demonstrated where the real danger to the public li- | 


berty exists. It was not in the bank. _Its popularity | 
— been great, and the conviction of its utility. strong | 
general, up to the period of the bank veto. Un- | 


if ‘ i : i: . | . : 
ided as was the influence of President Jackson, | jn so much, that in one year they amounted to about |such a regimen ass 


undisguised as his hostility was to the bank, he 


Could not prevent the passage th 
bill to re-eharter it. Sistel Gavc Sod ettoaar west 


held, that? 


is frienis had uncontrolled sway, almost unani 

: mous- | 

“ Po guerer the re-charter.. But his veto came; | 
om si Is whistle for its destruction; it was neces- 
. y © ieee his party, which could only be done 
mon wun him, and instantly, and every where, 
aan Me the bank and huzzah for the veto, be- 
Me et —e words and therallying ery of his 
ate saan hat same legislature of Pennsylvania, 
a bi ‘ — ubauimity, approved the destruction 
inte stitution which they had believed to be so 
pensavie to the public prosperity, and deluded 
Peopie feit as it they had fortunately escaped a gréat 


| things. 
‘of the bank, some of the consequences that would 


to have returned the bill to congress with 
prompt them to seek the | 





hational calamity! 


rose enormously, as another consequence; and thou- 
sands were tempted, as is always the case in an ad- 


of speculators was made upon the public lands, and 
the money invested in their purchase, coming back 


‘to the deposite banks, was again and again loaned 


out to the same or other speculators, to make other 


. ats |and other purchases. 
ihe bank was denounced as a monster, aiming, as | P 


was declared, to rob the people of their liberties, and ' 


Who was to blame for this artificial and inflated 
state of things? Who for the speculation which was 
its natural offspring? The policy of govern nent, 
which produced it, or the people? The seducer or 
the seduced? The people, who only used the means 
so abundantly supplied in virtue of the public autho- 
rity, or our rulers, whose unwise policy tempted 
them into the ruinous speculation. 


3. There was a measure, the passage of which 
would have greatly mitigated this unnajural state of 
It was not difficult to foresee, after the veto 


follow. The multiplication of banks, a superabun- 
dant currency, rash and inordinate speculation, and 
a probable ultimate suspension of specie payments. 
And the public domain was too brilliant and tempt- 
ing a prize,not to be among the first objects that 
would attract speculation. In March, 1533, a bill 
passed both houses of congress, to distribute among 
the states the proceeds of sales of the public lands. 
It was a measure of strict justice to the states, and 


one of sound policy as it respects the revenue of the 


United States; but the view which | now propose to 
take of it, applies altogether to the influence which 


‘it would have exerted upon circulation and specula- 


It was the constitutional duty of the president 
his objec- 
tions, if he were opposed to it, or with his sanction, 


tion. 


if he approved it; but the bill fell by his arbitrarily 
| withholding it from congress. 


Let us here pause and consider what would have 
been the operation of that most timely and salutary 
measure, if it had not been arrested. The bill pass- 


ed in 1833, and in a short time after, the sales of the | 


public lands were made to an unprecedented extent; 


$25,000.000, and in 
about $50,000,000. 


a few years toan aggregate of 
It was manifest that, if this fund 


the levis! In such favor and esteem was it | so rapidly accumulating, remained in the custody of | ne 
egisiature of Pennsylvania, in wiich | the local banks, in conforimity with the treasury cir- | embarrassed condition of the country, I ho 


cular, and with their interests, it would be made the 
basis of new loafis, new accommodations, fresh bank 
facilities. It was manifest that the same identical 
sum of money might, as it in fact did, purchase ma- 


ny tracts of land, by making the circuit from the | 


land offices to the banks, and from the banks to the 
land offices, besides stimulating speculation in other 
forms. 

Under the operation of the measure of distribu- 
tion, that great fund would have been semi-annually 
returned to the states, and would have been applied, 
under the direction of their respective legislatures, 
to various domestic and useful purposes. It would 


nancial facilities which they afforded to the govern- 


| 
| 


\ment, &e., &c. - But the day of trouble and difficulty, 


pon the | yancing market, to hold on or to make purchases, | which had been predict : 
: g ’ ; 0 m: | Pp ed, for the want of a Un 
country all the sad consequences which ensued. I | under the hope of prices rising still higher. A rush | States bank, Lay t of ited 


| They could notstand the shock 
but gave way, and the suspension of 1837 took place. 
Then what was the course of those same rulers! The 
/had denounced and put down the Bank of the Uni- 
ited States. It was a monster. They had extolled 
_and lavished praises on the local banks. Now, they 
‘turned round against the objects of their own crea- 
tion and commendation. Now they were a brood of 
‘litle monsters, corrupt and corrupting with separate 
privileges, preying upon the vitals of the states. 
They vehemently call out for a divorce of state and 
'bank. And meanly retreating under the sub-treasu- 
ry, from the storm which themselves had raised, leav- 
‘ing the people to suffer under all its pelting and piti- 
less rage. they add insult to injury, by telling them 
that they unreasonably expect too much from go- 
_vernment, that they must take care of themselves 
| and that it is the highest and most patriotic duty of a 
free government, to take care of itself, without re- 
gard to the sufferings and distresses, of the people. 
| They began with the best currency, promiseda 
better, and end with giving none! For we might as 
well resort to the costumes of our original parents 
in the garden of Eden, as, in this enlightened age 
with the example of the commercial world before 
us,, tocramp this energetic and enterprising people 
by a circulation exclusively of the precious metals. 
|Let us see how the matter stands with us here in 
| Kentucky, and I believe we stand as well as the 
people do in most of the states. We have a circu- 
| lation in bank notes amounting to about two millions 
‘and a half, founded upon specie in their vaults 
| amounting to one million and a quarter, half the ac- 
tual circulation. Have we too much money? [No! 
ino! exclaimed many voices]. If all banks were put 
down, and all bank paper were annihilated, we 
should have just one-half the money that we now 
have. Iam quite sure that one of the immediate 
causes of our present difficulties, is a defect in quan- 
tity as well as the quality of the circulating medium. 
_And it would be impossible, if we were reduced to 
roposed by the hard-money 
theorists, to avoid stop laws, relief laws, repudiation, 
bankruptcies and perhaps civil commotion. 
| have traced the principal causes of the present 
W 
‘candor and fairness,and without giving o alban 
any of my fellow citizens, who may have differed in 
| political opinion from me. It would have been far 
more agreeable to my feelings to have dwelt, as [ 
did in 1832, during the third year of the first term of 
President Jackson’s administration, upon bright and 
cheering prospects of general prosperity. I thought 
it useful to contrast that period with the present one 
and to, inquire into the causes which have brouzht 
upon us such a sad and dismal reverse. A much 
more important object rema'ns to me to atteimpt 
iand that is to point out remedies for existing evils 
land disorders. 
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And the first I would suggest, requires the co-ope- 
ration of the government and the people—it is eco- 
nomy and frugality, strict and persevering economy, 
both in public. and private affairs. Government 
should incur or continue no expense that can be just- 
ly and honorably avoided, and individuals should do 
‘the same. The. prosperity of the country has been 
impaired by causes operating throughout several 
years, and it will not be restored in a day or a year, 
perhaps not in peridd less then it has taker to destroy 
it. But we must not only be economical, we must 
be industrious, indefatigably industrious. An im- 
‘mense amount of capital.has been wasted and squan- 
dered in visionary or unprofitable enterprises, public 
and private. It can only be reproduced by labor 
and saving. — 

_ ‘The second remedy which I would suggest, and 
that without which all others must prove abortive or 
ineffectual, isa sound currency, of uniform value 
throughout the union, and redeemable in specie upon 
the demand of the holder. I know of but one mode 
in which that object can be accomplished, and that 
has stood the tést of time and practical experience. 
If any other can be devised than a bank of the Unit- 
ed States, which should be safe and certain, and free 
from the influence of government, and especially un- 
der the control of the executive department, I should 
for one, gladly see it embraced. Iam not exclusive- 
ly wedded to a bank of the United States nor do I de- 
sire to see one established against the will and with- 
out the consent of the people. But all my observa- 
tion and reflection have served to strengthen and con- 
firm my conviction, that such an institution, emanat- 
ing from the authority of the general government, 
properly restricted and guarded, with such improve- 
ments as experience has pointed out can alone supply 
a reliable currency. 


Accordingly, at the extra session, a bill passed 
both houses of congress, which, in my opinion, con- 
tained an excellent charter, with one or two slight 
defects, which it-was intended to cure by a supplemen- 
tal bill, if the veto had not beenexercised. That char- 
ter contained two new and [| think admirable fea- 
tures; one was.to separate the operation of issuing a 
circulation from that of banking, confiding these fa- 
culties to different boards; and the other was to limit 
the dividends of. the bank, bringing the excess, be- 
yond the prescribed amount, into the public treasu- 
ry. In the preparation of the charter every sacri- 
fice was made that could.be made to accommodate 
it, especially in regard to.the president. But instead 
of meeting as in a. mutual capiere of conciliation, he 
fired, as was aptly said by a Virginia editor, upon the 
flag of truce sent. from the capitol. 

Congress, anxious to fulfil the expectations of the 
people, another bank bill was prepared, in confor- 
mity with the plan of a bank sketched by the acting 

resident in his veto message, after a previous con- 
sultation between him and some distinguished mem- 
bers of congress, and two leading members of his ca- 
binet. ‘The bill was shaped in precise conformity to 
his views, aS communicated by those members of the 
cabinet, and as communicated to others, and was sub- 
mitted to his inspection after it was so prepared; and 


he gave assurances that he would approve such a bill. 


I was no party to the transaction, but I do not en- 
tertain a doubt of what I state. The bill passed both 
houses of congress without any alteration or amend- 
ment whatever, and the veto was nevertheless again 
employed. 

_ lt is painful for me to advert to a grave occurrence, 
marked by such. dishonor and bad faith. Although 
the. president, through his recognised organ, derides 
and denounces the whigs, and disowns being one; al- 
though he administers the executive branch of the 
povernment in contempt of their feelings and in vio- 
Tation of their principles; and although all whom he 
choses to have denominated as ultra whigs, that is to 
say the great body of the whig party, have come 
under his bap, and, those of them in office are threa- 
tened with his expulsion, I wish not to say of him 
one word that is nof due to truth and to the country. 
I will, however, say that, in my opinion, the whigs 
cannot be justly held. responsible for his administra- 
tion, of the executive department, for the measures 
ie May recommend, or. his failure to recommend 
others, nor especially for the manner in which he 
distributes the, public patronage. They will do their 
duty, L hope, towards, the country, and render all 
good and proper support to government; but they 
ought not to be held accountable for his conduct. 
They. elected him, it is true, but for another office, 
dnd he came.intq the. present one by a lamentable 
yisitation of providence... .There had been no such 
instance occurring under the government. If the 
whigs were bound te serutinize his opinions, in refe- 
rence to an office which.no one ever anticipated he 
would fill, he was bound in honor and good faith to 
decline the Harrisburg nomination, if he could not 
copscientiously coreperate. with the principles that 


brought him into office. Had the president who was | 
elected lived, had that honest and good man, on whose | 


perfectly confident that all the measures which the | 
principles of the whigs authorised the country to ex- 

pect, including a bank of the United States, would 

have been carried. 


But it may be said that a sound currency, such as 
I have described, is unattainable during the adminis- 
tration of Mr. Tyler. It will be, if it can only be 
obtained through the instrumentality of a bank of the 
United States, unless he changes his opinion, as he 
has done in regard to the land bill. 


Unfortunately, our chief magistrate possesses more 
powers, in some respects, than a king or queen of 
England. The crown is never separated from the 
nation, but is obliged to conform to its will. If the 
ministry holds opinions adverse to the nation, and is 
thrown into the minority in the house of commons, 
the crown is constrained to dismiss the ministry, and 
appoint one whose opinions coincide with the na- 
tion. This queen Victoria has recently been obliged 
to do: and not merely to change her ministry, but to 
dismiss the official attendants upon her person. But 
here, if the president holds an opinion adverse to 
that of congress and the nation upon important pub- 
lic measures, there is no remedy but upon the perio- 
dical return of the rights of the ballot hox. 


Another remedy, powerfully demanded by the ne- 
cessities of the times, and requisite te maintaining 
the currency in a sound state, is a tariff which will 
lessen importations from abroad, and tend to in- 
crease supplies at home from domestic industry., I 
have so often expressed my views on this subject, 
and so recently in the senate of the United States, 
that I do not think there is any occasion for my en- 
latging upon it at this time. I do not think that an 
exorbitant or very high tariff is necessary; but one 
that shall insure an adequate revenue and reasonable 
protection; and it so happens that the interests of the 
treasury and the wants of the people now perfectly 
coincide. Union is our highest and greatest interest. 
No one can look beyond its dissolution without hor- 
ror and dismay. Harmony is essential to the pre- 
servation of the union. It was a leading, although 
not the only motive, in proposing the compromising 
act, to preserve that harmony. The power of pro- 
tecting the interests of our own country, can never 
be abandoned or surrendered to foreign nations, 
without a culpable dereliction of duty. Of this truth, 
all parts of the nation are every day becoming more 
and more sensible. In the mean time this indispen- 
sable power should be exercised with a discretion 
and moderation, and in a form, least calculated to 
revive prejudices, or to check the progress of re- 
forms now going on in public opinion. 

In connection with a system of remedial measures, 
I shall only allude to, without stopping to dwell on, the 
distribution bill, that just and equitable settlement of 


the revolutionary war, which has seriously agitated 
the country, and which it is deeply to be regretted 





had not been settled ten years ago, as then proposed. 
Independent of all other considerations, the fluctua- 
| tion in the receipts from sales of the public lands is 
'so great and constant that it is a resource on which 
the general government ought not to rely for re- 
venue. It is far better that the advice of a demo- 
cratic land committee of the senate, at the head of 
which was the experienced and distinguished Mr. 
King, of Alabama, given some years ago, should be 
followed, that the federal treasury be replenished 
with duties on imports, without bringing into it any 
part of the land fund. 


I have thus suggested measures of relief adapted to 
the present state of the country, and J have noticed 
some of the differences which unfortunately exist 
between the two leading parties into which our peo- 
ple are unhappily divided. Jn considering the ques- 
tion whether the counsels of the one or the other of 
these parties are wisest, and best calculated to ad- 
vance the interest, the honor and the prosperity of 
the nation, which every citizen ought to do, we 
should discard all passion and prejudice, and exer- 
cise, as far as possible, a perfect impartiality. And 
we should not confine our attention merely to the 
particular measures which those parties respectively 
espouse or oppose, but extend it to their general 
course and conduct, and to the spirit and purposes 
by which they are animated. We should anxiously 
inquire, whither shall we be led by following in the 
lead of one or the other of those parties—shall we be 
carried to the achievement of the glorious destiny, 
which patriots here, and the liberal portion of man- 
kind every where, have fondly hoped awaits us? or 
shall we ingloriously terminate our career, by adding 
another melancholy example of the instability of 
human affairs, and the folly with which self-govern- 





face, in that picture, we now gaze, been spared, I feel' men; but, unless I 


a great national question, which sprung up during]. 


I do not arrogate to myself more impartiality, or 
greater freedom from party bias, than belongs to other 
eceive myself, I think [ have 
reached a time of life, and am now in a position of 
retirement, from which I can look back with calm. 
ness, and speak I hope, with candor and justice. | 
do not intend to attempt a general contrast between 
the two parties, as to their course, doctrines anq 
spirit. That would be too extensive and laborioys 
an undertaking for this occasion; but I propose to 
specify a few recent instances, in which I think, oy, 
political opponents have exhibited a spirit and bear- 
ing, disorganizing and dangerous to’ the permanenc 
and stability of our institutions, and I invoke the se. 
rious and sober attention to them, of all who are 
here assembled. 
The first 1 would notice is the manner in which 
territories have been lately admitted, as states into 
the union. The early and regular practice of the 
government was for congress to pass previously q 
law authorising a convention, regulating the appoint- 
ment of members to it; specifying the qualification 
of voters, &c. In that way most of the states were 
received. Of late, without any previous sanction or 
authority from congress, several territories have pro- 
ceeded of themselves to call conventions, form con- 
stitutions, and demand admission into the union; and 
they were admitted. I do not deny that their popu. 
lation and condition entitled them to admission; but 
I insist that that it should have been done in the re- 
gular and established mode: In the case of Michi- 
gan, aliens were allowed to vote, as aliens have been 
allowed to become pre-emptioners in the public 
lands. And a majority in congress sanctioned the 
proceeding. When foreigners are naturalized and 
incorporated. as citizens in our community, they are 
entitled to all the privileges, within the limits of the 
constitution, which belong to a native born citizen; 
and, if necessary, they should be protected, at home 
and abroad—the thunder of our artillery should 
roar as loud and as effectually in their defence as if 
their birth were upon American soil. But I cannot but 
think it wrong and hazardous, to allow aliens, who 
have just landed upon our shores, who have not yet 
renounced their allegiance to foreign potentates, nor 
sworn fidelity to our constitution, with all the in- 
fluences of menarchy and anarchy about them, to 
participate in our elections, and affe: t our legislation. 

2. The New Jersey election case, in which the 
great seal of the state, and the decision of the local 
authorities were put aside by the house of represen- 
tatives, and a majority thus secured to the demo- 
cratic party. 

3. Nullification, which is nothing more nor less 
than an assumption by one state to abrogate within its 
limits, a law passed by the 26 states in congress as- 
sembled. 

4: A late revolutionary attempt in Maryland to 
subvert the existing government, and set up a new 
one, without any authority of law. 

5. The refusal of a minority in the legislature of 
Tennessee, to co-operate with the majority, (their 
constitution requiring the presence of two-thirds of 
the members), to execute a positive injunction of 
the United States to appoint two United States se- 
nators. In principle, that refusal was equivalent to 
announcing the willingness of that minority to dis- 
solve the union. For if thirteen or fourteen of the 
twenty-six states were to refuse altogether to elect 
senators, a dissolution of the union would be the con- 
sequence. That majority, for weeks together, and 
time after time, deliberately refused to enter upon 
the election. And, if the union is not in fact dis- 
solved, it is not because the principle involved would 
not yield to a dissolution, but because twelve or 
thirteen other states have not like themselves refused 
to perform a high constitutional duty. And why did 
they refuse? Simply because they apprehended the 
election to the senate of political opponents. The 
seats of the two Tennessee senators in the United 
States senate, are now vacant, and Tennessee has no 
voice in that branch of congress, in the general legis 
lation. One of the highest compliments which I ever 
received, was to have been appointed, at a popular 
meeting in Tennessee, one of her senators, in con- 
junction with a distinguished senator from South 
Carolina, with all the authority that such an appoint 
ment could bestow. I repeat here an expression of 
my acknowledgements for the honor, which | most 
ambitiously resigned, when I gave up my dictatorship, 
and my seat asa Kentucky senator. {A general 
laugh. } . 

6. Then there is repudiation, that foul stain upon 
the American character, cast chiefly by the democrals 
of Mississippi, ang which it will require years 0 
efface from our bright escutcheon. 

7. The support given to executive usurpations, 
and the expunging the records of the senate of the 
United States. 





ment is administered? 


8. The recent refusal of state legislatures to pas 
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to carry into effect the act of distribution, an | 
pene sanarangunl according to all the forms of 
the constitution, after am le discussion and delibe- 
rate consideration, and after the Japse of ten years 
from the period it was first proposed. It is the duty 
of all to submit to the laws regularly passed. They 
may attempt to get them repealed; they have a right 
to test their validity before the judiciary; but whilst 
the laws remain in force unrepealed, and without 
any decision against their constitutional validity, 
submission to them is not merely a constitutional 
and Jegal but a moral duty. In this case it is true, 
that those who refuse to abide by them, only bite 
their own noses. But-it is the principle of the refusal 
to which I call your attention If a minority may 
refuse compliance with one law, what is to prevent 
minorities from disregarding all law? Is this any 
thing but a modification of nullification? What right 
have the servants of the people, (the legislative bo- 
dies), to withhold from their masters, their assigned 
quotas of a great public fund? 

9. The Jast, though not Jeast, instance of the ma- 
nifestation of a spirit of disorganization which I shall 
notice, is the recent convulsion in Rhode Island.— 
That little but gallant and patriotic state had a char- 
ter derived from a British king, in operation be- 
tween one and two hundred years. There had been 
engrafted upon it laws and usages, from time to 
time, and altogether a practical constitution sprung 
up, which carried the state as one of the glorious 
thirteen, through the revolution and brought her 
safely into the umion. Under it, her Greens and 
Perrys and other distinguished men _ were born 
and rose toeminence. The legislature had called a 
convention to remedy whatever defects it had, and to 
adapt it to the progressive improvement of the age. 
In that work of reform the Dorr party might have 
co-operated; but, not choosing so to co-operate, and 
in wanton defiance of all established authority, they 
undertook subsequently to call another convention. 
The result was two constitutions, not essentially ‘dif- 
fering on the principal point of controversy, the 
right of suffrage. ; 

Upon submitting to the people that which was 
formed by the regular convention, a small majority 
voted against it, produced by a union in casting 
votes, between the Dorr party, and some of the 
friends of the old charter, who were opposed to any 
change. The other constitution, being also.submit- 
ted to the people, an apparent majority voted for it, | 
made up of every description of votes, legal and il- 
legal, by proxy and otherwise, taken in the most ir- 
regular and unauthorised manner. 

he Dorr party proceeded to put their constitution 
in operation, by electing him as the governor of the | 
state, members to the mock legislature and other 
officers. But they did not stop here; they proceeded 
to collect, to drill, and to marshal a military force 
and pointed their cannon against the arsenal of the 
state. 


The president was called upon to interpose the 
power of the union to preserve the peace of the 
state, in conformity with an express provision of the 
federal constitution. And I -have as much pleasure 
in expressing my opinion that he faithfully performed 
his duty, in responding to that call, as it gave me 
pain to be obliged to animadyert on other parts of his 
conduct. 

The leading presses of the democratic party at 
Washington, Albany, New York and Richmond, and 
elsewhere, came out in support of the Dorr party, 
encouraging them in their work of rebellion and 
treason. And when matters had got to a crisis, and 
the two parties were preparing for a civil war, and 
every hour it was expected to blaze out,a great 
Tammany meeting was held in the city of New York, 
headed by the leading men of the party, the Cambre- 
Jengs, the Vanderpools, the Allens, &c. with a per- 
fect knowledge that the military power of the union 
was to be employed, if necessary, to suppress the in 
surrection, and, notwithstanding, they passed resolu- 
lions tending to awe the president, and to countenance 
and cheer the treason. 





Fortunately, numbers of the Dorr party abandoned 
their chief; he fled, and Rhode Island, unaided by 
any actual force of the federal authority, proved her- 
self able alone to maintain law, order and govern- 
ment within her borders. 

I do not attribute to my fellow citizens here as- 
sembled, from whom I ditier in opinion, any disposi- 
tion to countenance the revolutionary proceedings in 
Rhode Island. J do not believe that they approve it. 
I do not believe that their party generally could ap- 
prove it, nor some of the other examples of a spirit 
of disorganization which I have enumerated; but the 
misfortune is, in time of high party excitement, that 
the leaders commit themselves, and finally commit 
the body of their party, who perceive that unless 
they stand by and sustain their leaders, a division 


consequence. Of all the springs of human action, 
party ties are perhaps the most powerful. Interest 
has been supposed to be more so; but party ties are 
more influential, unless they are regarded as a moéi- 
fication of imaginary interest. Under their sway, we 
have seen not only individuals but whole communi- 
ties abandon their long cherished interests and prin- 
ciples, and turn round and oppose them with violence. 

Did not the rebellion in Rhode Island find for its 
support a precedent established by the majority in 
congress, in the irregular admission of territories, as 
states, into the union, to which T have heretofore al- 
luded? Is there not reason to fear that the-example 
which congress had previously presented encouraged 
the Rhode Island rebellion? 

It has been attempted to defend that rebellion upon 
the doctrines of the American Declaration of Inde- 
pendence; but no countenance to it can be fairly de- 
rived from them. That [Peclaration asserts, it is 
true, that whenever a government becomes destruc- 
tive of the ex.ds of life, liberty and the pursuit of hap- 
piness, for the security of which it was instituted, it 
is the right of the people to alter or abolish it, and in- 
stitute new government; and so undoubtedly it is. 
But this is a right only to be exercised in grave and 
extreme cases. ‘Prudence indeed will dictate,” 
says that venerated instrument, ‘“‘that governments 
long established should not be changed for light and | 
transient causes.”” ‘But when a long train of abuses 
and usurpations, pursuing invariably the same object, 
evinces a design to reduce them under absolute des- 
potism, it is their right, their duty, to throw off such 
government.” ‘ 

Will it be pretended that the actual government of 
Rhode Island is destructive of life, liberty, or the 
pursuit of happiness? That it has perpetrated a long 
train of abuses and usurpations, pursuing the same 
invariable object, to reduce the people under absolute 
despotism? Or that any other cause of complaint ex- 
isted but such as might he peacefully remedied, with- 
out violence and without blood? Such, as in point of 


moned a convention to redress, but for the results of 
whose deliberations the restless spirit of disorder and 
rebellion had not patience to wail? Why, fellow citi- 
zens, little Rhody (God bless and preserve her,) is 
one of the most prosperous, enterprising and enlight- 
ed states inthis whole union. Nowhere are life, liber- 
ty, and property more perfectly secure. 


How is this right of the people to abolish an exist- 
ing government, and to set up a new one to be prac- 





posed, And how let me ask you, in all candor and 
sincerity, to say truly and impartially to which of 
these two parties can the interests, the happiness, 
and the destinies of this great people be most safely 
confided? I appeal especially, ahd with perfect con- 
fidence, to the candor of the real, the ancient and 
long-tried democracy—that old republican party with 
whom I stood, side by s ‘de, during some of the dark- 
est days of the republic, in seasons of both war and 
peace. 

_ Fellow citizens of all parties! The present, situa- 
tion of our country is one of unéxampled distress and 
difficulty; but there is no occasion for any despon- 
dency. A kind and bountiful Providence has never 
deserted us—punished us he, perhaps, has, for our 
neglect of his blessings and our misdeeds. We have 
a varied and fertile soil, a genial climate and free in- 
stitutions. Our whole land is covered, in profusion 
with the means of subsistence and the comforts of 
life. Our gallant ship, it is unfortunately true, lies 
helpless, tossed on a tempestuous sea, amidst the con- 
flicting billows of contending parties, without a rud- 
der and without a faithful pilot. But that ship is our 
country, embodying all our past glory, all our future 
hopes. Its crew is our whole people, by whatever 
political denomination they are known. If she goes 
down, we all go down together. Let us remember 
the dying words of the gallant and lamented Law- 
rence. Don’t give up the ship. The glorious ban- 
ner of our country, with its unstained stars and 
stripes, still proudly floats at its masthead. With 
stout hearts and strong arnts we can surmount all our 
difficulties. Let us all—all—rally around that ban- 
ner and firmly resolve to perpetuate our liberties and 
regain our lost prosperity. 

Whigs! Arouse from the ignoble supineness which 
encompasses you—awake from the lethargy in which 
you lie bound—east from you that unworthy apathy 
which seems to make you indifferent to the fate of 
your country—Arouse, awake, shake off the dew 


drops that glitter on your garments, and once more 
fact, the legitimate government had regularly sum- | y Paes 


roarch to battle and to victory. You have been dis- 
appointed, deceived, betrayed—shamefully deceived 
and betrayed. But will you therefore also prove 
false and faithless to your couutry, or obey the im- 
pulses of a just and patriotic indignation? As for 
Captain Tyler, he is a mere snap—a flash in thé pan; 
pick your whig flints and try your rifles again. : 
The conclusion ef the speech was followed with 
genera’ and tremendous cheering;'and the largest, 
and one of the most respectable multitudes ever as- 





tically exercised? Our revolutionary ancestors did 


sembled in Kentucky, dispersed, without a solitary 


not tell us by words, but they proclaimed it by gal-| instance of disorder or indecorum oecurring. 


lant and noble deeds. 
tear up the whole fabric of human society, whenever 
and as often as caprice or passion may prompt them? 
When all the arrangements and ordinances of exist- 
ing and organized society are prostrated and subvert- 
ed, as must be supposed in such a lawless and irregu- 
lar movement as that in Rhode Island, the establish- 
ed privileges and distinctions between the sexes, be- 
tween the colors, between the ages, between natives 
and foreigners, between the sane and the insane, and 
between the innocent and the guilty convict, all the 


offspring of positive institutions, are cast down and | 


abolished, and society is thrown into one heterogenous 
and unregulated mass. And is it contended that the 
major part of this Babel congregation is invested 
with the right to build up, at its pleasure, a new go- 
vernment? That as often, and whenever society can 
be deummed up and thrown into such a shapeless 
mass, the major part of it may establish another, and 
another new government in endless succession? Why 
this would overturn all social organization, make re- 
volutions—the extreme and last resort of an oppress- 
ed people—the commonest occurrences of human life, 
and the standing order of the day. How such a prin- 
ciple would operate in acertain section of this union, 
with a peculiar population, you will readily conceive. 
No community could endure such an intolerable state 
of things any where, and all would, sooner or later, 
take refuge, from such ceaseless agitation, in the calm 
repose of absolute despotism. 

I know of no mode by which an existing govern- 
ment can be overthrown and put aside, and a new 
one erected in its place but by the consent or autho- 
rity of that government, express or implied, or by 
forcible resistance, that is revolution. 

Fellow citizens: | have enumerated these exam- 
ples of a dangerous spirit of disorganization, and dis- 
regard of law, with no purpose of giving offence, or 
exciting bitter and unkind feelings, here or elsewhere; 
but to illustrate the principles, character and tenden- 
cy of the two great parties into which this country is 
divided. In all of these examples, the democratic 
party, as it calls itself, (a denomination to which | 
respectfully think it has not the least just pretension, ) 
or large portions of that party, extending to whole 
states, united with apparent cordiality. To all ol 





and perhaps destruction of the party would be the 


them the whig party was constantly and firmly op- 


Who are the people that are to | 
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TWENTY-SEVENTH CONGRESS, 


SECOND SESSION. 


SENATE. 


June 30. The Indian appropriation bill received 
from the house was read twice and referred to the 
committee on finance. 

Mr. Buchanan presented additional memorials in 
favor of the iron interest. : 

Mr. Preston presented a petition from citizens of 
Charleston, South Carolina, asking the imposition of 
/a tax on goods sold at auction. 

The bill for compensation to Massachusetts for 
services of her militia during the last war coming up, 
Mr. King offered a proviso restricting the application 
of the money to compensation of suet troops as tad 
been actually received into the service of the United 
States. It would, he said, be remembered that the 
governor of Massachusetts had refused to call out 
the militia for the public defence when the president 
had made a requisition on him so to do. If then, 
these troops had taken the field for Massachusetts 
only, it was she who should pay them. 

Mr. Bates vindicated the claim. First of all, he 
must insist, he said, that this was a claim long ago 
adjudged by previous legislation. As far back as 
1826, congress had ordered the department ot war 
to ascertain and- report ‘upor it. It was then sub- 
mitted to the most rigid scrutiny, and ‘the justice of 
\a large part of it acknowledgeg-by the most seru- 
pulous public officers. Tt was true that, in’ 1812, 
when the president made a requisition on the militia 
of Massachusetts, Governor ong had, upun cer~ 
tain state rights notions, refused compliance. It 
should, however, be remembered that ‘the war in 
question was the first we had seen under the consti- 
tution; and doudts as to the powers of the govern- 
ment, in things relating to the war power, might very 
naturally and very ton ne have then arisen, es 
cially under those party influences which then pre- 
vailed. A fresh act of congress in 1830 directéd the 
secretary at war to settle thesé‘claims in favor of all 
such troops as had heen called’ tothe field to repel 
invasion, whether actual or threatened. The secre- 
tary, on looking into the facts; decidéd that the case 
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of these troops met the conditions in the act. He 
might well sodecide. The coast of Massachusetts 
was then blockaded, through its entire extent, by a 
British squadron of 6 ships of the line, 8 frigates, and 
many smaller vessels. In the fortifications on the 
coast, there were few or no troops, and the entire 
seaboatd might be said to, be open to the enemy. 
Descents, indeed, were soon made at may points. 
To ward off the danger, the state brought into the 
field, at the national expense, not her whole militia, 
nor even as many as were needed for the conjunc- 
ture, but a body of 3,700—as many from the far in- 
terior as were required in addition to those of the 
coast. The latter were organized, trained, and kept, 
to the number of 18,000, ready for the field at an in- 
stant’s notice; but they were not formally made to 
take the field, although really serving every purpose 
of defence—every purpose but that of a demand on 
the treasury. 

What was the fact elsewhere? Virginia, under 
like circumstances, had 17,000 men under arms; for 
nearly all of whom she has been compensated. 

It was on these facts, and with this authority from 
congress, that the secretary decided on these claims; 
deciding, there can be no question, right. 

Further resolutions were passed, in 1832 and 1836, 
instructing the secretary to proceed in examining 
those claims and settling them, in conformity with 
the act of 1830. In the resolution of the last named 

rear, the secretary was directed to proceed by prouf 
ess formal and to admit those claims of which the 
evidence satisfied him. Under these fresh instruc- 
tions, the matter was once more set about, in July, 
1837. Notice was given to the special agent of the 
state. By him, much fresh evidence was introduced. 
Of the claims actually liquidated by the state, the 
large amount of $139,000 was rejected. The re- 
mainder, the $242,000 now in question, was admit- 
ted. 
Such, then, said Mr. B., have been the decisions of 
your own legislation, your own commissioners, your 
own appointed agents and judge. All other claims 
of all other states have been settled. As to Massa- 
chusetts, she asks nothing but justice; and that jus- 
tice I am sure she will receive at the hands of the 
senate. 


Mr. Allen asked whether the militia for whom 
compensation was-now asked were under the orders 
or officers of the United States? 

Mr. Bates replied that certain portions were; and 
that the rest had been directed to come strictly with- 
in the constitutional provision, which requires that 
when the militia are called out to repel invasion, 
actual or probable; they are to be held as in the ser- 
vice of the United States. 

Mr. Choate insisted that the senator from Ohio was 
asking to set aside a decision already made. The 
objections now urged had long ago been offered and 
overthrown. It was true that the conduct of the 
governor, in the outset, had created a repugnance to 
even the just claims afterwards arising. Butthe law 
of 1830 had settled all this, and established the rights 
of Massachusetts. It was clear that the general go. 
vernment had been unable to acquit itself of its duty 
of defending Massachusetts, and that when, therefore, 
her troops turned out to fight, they were to be paid 
for doing what the United States were bound to do. 

Mr. Sevier said he was ready to vote every dollar 
due to any man who had fought for his country; but 
he could not consider Gov. Strong, or the men of the 
Hartford convention, as having acted a loyal part. 
It was too like having the heirs of Benedict Arnold 
come here with a claim for their father’s revolutiona- 
ry services. If the claim was of this character, old 
or new, law or no law, he would not give it to them. 
He did not think the allowance was made in due con- 
formity with the law of 1830. _ 

Mr. Tappan spoke with considerable asperity of 
Gov. Strong, and contented himself with asserting 
that Massachusetts had through the war driven so 

rofitahle a commerce with the enemy, that she 
ought to be content with a moderate compensation 
to her patriotic militia. 

Mr. Evans assured the Ohio senator that he mis- 
conceived the claim and its grounds. The refusal 
was in 1812, on an act of congress calling out the 
militia of all the states. The governor refused to 
order out the militia of Massachusetts: there was no 
invasion: anc it was therefore unnecessary. Thus 
far the governor was right and the president wrong. 
But in 1814 invasion was really at hand, and Massa- 
chusetts was not only left to defend herself, but with 
means diminished by the number of men drawn from 
her population by enlistment and sent beyond her 
borders. What had these different and latter trans- 
actions to do with Gov. Strong or his conduct of 
1812? Mr. E. here referred to the parallel cases of 
Maine, the Florida war, and various others, to show 
that the claim of pay was not diminished by the fact 
that an invasion had rendered it necessary that troops 


should take the field without waiting for orders from 
the general government. As to their being placed 
under the orders of United States officers, they were 
not, for the simple reason that none had been sent, 
and that there were none to send. 

The question pending was to strike out the fifth 
section; it was negatived. Several amendments re- 
lative to rations, were adopted and the bill ordered 
to be engrossed for a third reading. 

The bill to provide further remedial justice in the 
courts of the United States, (in reference to the Mc- 
Leod case), was taken up. 

Mr. Wright addressed the senate in opposition to 
it, and considered it as calculated to bring the na- 
tional government into collisions with the states. ~ 

The senate then adjourned. 


Jury 1. Mr. Buchanan presented a memorial from 
a mass meeting of the citizens of Pittsburg and its 
te held on the 22d June in favor of a protective 
tariff. 

The call for the meeting had 1,400 hundred signa- 
tures without distinction of party. Mr. B. said that 
a more propitious moment for adjusting the tariff 
question upon a permanent and satisfactory basis 
never existed. And if defeated, it would be from its 
being unnaturally connected with the distribution 
scheme. He was in favor of discrimination for 
those articles that would render us independent of 
foreign nations in time of war. He concurred with 
general Jackson’s message of January 16, 1833, in 
relation to the South Carolina controversy, that it 
would not be proper to provide that ‘‘the same rate 
of duty shall be imposed upon the protected articles 
that shall be imposed upon the unprotected.” No 
nation had ever adopted a uniform horizontal scale 








framed in this house, was held beyond our compe- 
tency to originate, and therefore brought first into 
the other. A like course had been observed as to 
bills authorising the issue of treasury notes. They 
were held to be revenue bills, and so committed, in 
the first instance, to the action of the other house. 
In like manner of. a proposal by one of the Missourj 
senators to lay a tax on bank paper: it was held to 
be beyond the senate’s power. 

But the ground already taken by many members 
of this body, as to our present situation, is that we 
have no longer any revenue law in force. He him- 
self had not been blind to the approaching condition 
of the country, and had urged upon the senate the 
necessity of providing for the state of things that has 
now actually happened. If this most serious public 
difficulty has, after all, overtaken us, whose is the 
fault? Can it be imputed to congress? Certainly 
not, with the least regard to facts. 

The president is, it seems, ‘‘advised” that the col- 
lection of the revenue can go forward. By whom is 
he so advised? Surely not by his secretary of the 
treasury, the officer having the especial charge and 
responsibility of these matters. He has held to us a 
very different, nay, directly opposite language.— 
There will and there can be but one judicial opinion 
on the matter, and that will be, that there is an en- 
tire and an intended defect of all law prescribing 
and regulating the mode of laying this home valua- 
tion, which is an essential, an indispensable part of 
the act, the provisions of which can alone go into 
force at present. . 

Mr. H. proceeded to show, historically, that at 
the passage of the compromise act it was agreed on 
all hands that subsequent legislation wou!d be ne- 





of duties on all articles. He would not consent to 
raise one cent of revenue more than for an economi- 
cal expenditure of the government. He would dis- 
criminate in favor of all the great interests of the 
country, and it might possibly be necessary under 
extraordinary circumstances to counteract thereby 
the legislation of foreign countries. 

Mr. Woodbury said that, agreeably to notice given 
yesterday, he would ask leave to bring in two bills, 
VIZ: 

A bill to extend for atime the laws for levying 
and collecting duties on imports, and a bill to pro- 
vide a system of home valuation on goods imported 
into the United States. 


taken to have the bills read, and if they are what he 
expected, he desired to make a remark or two. 

The bills were then read the first time. 

The first provides that all laws in force on the 3d 
June, 1842, fixing a rate of duties and prescribing 
the mode of appraisement, &c. shall continue the 
same as they existed on that day until otherwise 
provided by law, except that until such arrange- 
ment, the amount shall in no case, after the 3d June, 
be higher than what is equivalent to 20 per cent. on 
the value of the articles imported. 
be he other in relation to home valuation reads 
thus: 

Be it enacted by the senate and house of representatives 
of the United States of America in congress assembled, 
That hereafter the valuation of goods imported into 
the United States shall be ascertained and regulated 
at the port where the same shall be entered as fol- 
lows: 

Ist. The value allowed at the place of exportation 
shall be fixed in the manner prescribed in “an act to 
alter and amend the several acts imposing duties on 
imports,” passed July 14, 1832; and with a view to 
cover charges, freight, and all matters usually in- 
creasing the value here over that abroad, there shall 
be added 20 per cent. in cases of imports from be- 
yond the Cape of Good Hope, and 15 per cent. in all 
cases of imports from this side of the Cape of Good 
Hope. And the valuation so obtained and made shall 
be considered the home vatuation of imports on the 
value thereof at the port where entered for all pur- 
poses of assessing duties thereon. 

Mr. Huntington regarded the purpose which the 
gentleman had in view as such as he was bound to 
concur in, as far as it was possible to do. That 
purpose, he had no doubt, was to give effect to the 
existing revenue laws. An objection, however, of 
of the most insuperable sort-seemed to him to pre- 
sent itself against such action in this body. ‘The 
intended hill was one to raise revenue. It was 
not competent for the senate to originate such an 
one. The constitution directly forbade it. If it was 
contended that the bill was meant only to enable 
money, a revenue, to be raised under laws already 
in being, but not capable of being carried into ef- 
fect, he should answer that it was still the same 
thing in substance, It isa law to put money into 
the treasury—a law to coilect a revenue which you 
cannot now collect. What, (he asked), were the 








precedents? The compromise act of 1833, though 


> 


Mr. Huntington desired before the question was | 


cessary to carry into effect the provisions of a home 
valuation. Mr. Cray said that it was embodied in 
| the act only as a principle; its form was to be settled 
| at their leisure. It would be for future legislation to 
'set what shape could be given to that principle. He 
opposed all amendments, urging that to fix the de- 
|tails was yet impracticable. Mr. H. cited like de- 
/clarations by the other leading senators who took 
|part in the matter—Messrs. Poindexter, Moore, 
|Clayton and others. Mr. Calhoun said distinctly, 
| that he should acquiesce in the provision, as a matter 
|to be settled, by after legislation, in a form that 
should harmonize with the spirit of the bill. 


He proceeded to show the misconception into 
which the president had fallen as to the powers con- 
ferred on him by the compromise act. This act 
made the valuation a thing ‘to be regulated by law,” 
at or before 1842. Now, in that of 1832, the presi- 
dent and secretary of the treasury are empowered to 
‘prepare rules for the appraisers under the olden 
| mode of valuation. But the terms and the powers 
_are totally different; and it is a strange mal-interpre- 
‘tation thus to substitute one of these expressions for 
| the other. Ete 
| Finally, Mr. H. showed that Mr. Dickinson of 
| New Jersey, had actually proposed to give the pre- 
| sident and secretary the very power now claimed, and 
it was resisted by various leading members, on the 
ground that it ought to be left for future legislation; 
and the motion was rejected without a division. 

Mr. Woodbury considered this no revenue bill, but 
one to maintain the duties, and to preserve the old 
regulations. He intended the law as a declaratory 
one. 

Mr. Evans considered the bills such as the senate 
could not originate. If we have revenue laws, this 
measure is unnecessary; and if we have not, this house 
is incompetent to originate them. Mr. Woodbury 
considers them a mere machinery; but the president 
assumes that he needs no such machinery. 

Mr. .4dillen treated this as a whig catastrophe, the 
inevitable consequence of whig incompetency. His 
friends had no tears to shed over the fall of the dis- 
tribution act or bank. The government was certain- 
ly in a deplorable condition. Loans could no longer 
be got; treasury notes were falling lower and lower; 
there was not merely an insufficient revenue, but 
none. In short the government was aground—a sheer 
hulk. This was the result of fifteen months of whig 
power. 

Mr. Crittenden after touching upon the anomalous 
condition of things, and commending the spirit in 
which the member from New Hampshire was endea- 
voring to fashion out something that might extr- 
cate the country from its actual embarrassments, 
said, that he believed he but expressed the feelings 
which pressed upon all around him, when he con- 
fessed that the entire aspect of affairs affected him 
with deep sadness. He had for some time past been 
struggling with a deep and a growing feeling, that, 
under the actual administration, this government 
was in a course of dissolution, and every fresh event 
seemed but to hasten us on to that catastrophe. 

Amidst so much private misfortune, and the goom 
of public affairs so disastrous, surely the country, ™ 
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ings and its danger, might claim the surrender 

prs tn meaner feeling, and party might be forgot- 
ten. Yet the gentleman from Ohio was ready to call 
up nothing else but the fruitless bitterness of party 
reproaches. What avails, let me ask him, this ex- 
clamatory patriotism and statesmanship? What, but 
to dissipate, to divide, to fritter down every high and 
useful purpose? But is it not, besides, an intolerable 
eg tism in the gentleman to speak as if all ability, all 
atriotism, all power, and all will to serve and to 
jde the country, were his only and his friends? Had 
the gentleman such a divinity of genius that, from 
his celestial height, he looks down with pity and con- 
tempt upon the puny struggles of all such mere mor- 
tals as his adversaries? Is this the patriotic spirit in 
which he looks upon public events, so unhappy and 
so alarming? If there be no capacity but on his side, 
why has it not been exerted? Surely to such an as- 
cendency of talent some responsibility must attach. 


But why look so far—why look to those more lielp- 
Jess than he, when the cause and the fault are direct- 
ly and visibly before him? What need he to look be- 
yond the veto of two days since? Why talk of the, 
extremities, when disease is at the very vitals of| 
your government? Sir, it is a political affection of} 
the heart. Your president is the direct and immedi- 
ate cause of this malady that rankles in the very cen- 
tral seat of the system. Your president is the mala- 
dy himself. Yet gentlemen ask why we did not le- 

islate? Wedid. Notas befitted an independent le- 
gislature, consulting only their own prudence and 
sense of public duty, but in a bill abated of our opi- 
nions, unnerved of our own purposes, to avert the 

residential displeasure. Congress was reduced to. 
collect from the voice of rumor the motives and the | 
causes that were to shape its performance of its high | 
functions. And yet, after all this degrading submis- 
sion, what have we? A fresh veto! 

Gentlemefi declaim about the land bill, and find in’ 
it topics for patriotic denunciation. Yetis there not, 
here a question of infinitely higher consequence? a 
question whether or not this legislature is to be a 
mere shadow of imperial will—a register of imperial | 
edicts? I appealto honorable gentlemen whether we 
have not, under these unhappy circumstances, a high-' 
er duty to perform than this of party attack or de- 
fence? 

Mr. C. went on to say that, if there had been here 
a serious constitutional doubt, or even any grave) 
question of public expediency, he covld have under- , 
stood the president. But this was a matter of ordi- 
nary law, of an expediency the most limited and 
temporary. It was obvious that this great, this ulti- 
mate exccutive power was no longer to be suspend- 
ed on high as a rare and solemn resort. Jt was now 
to be put on, day by day, as the little midshipman 
wears his first weapon, and plucks it out upon all oc- 
casions. We could, too, have better endured our 
own official degradation, if ithad been a Julius Cesar 
or an Andrew Jackson—something great and heroic, 
if tyrannical, where there was a dignity to redeem 
the insolence. We might then have found some, 
drop of patience. As it is, we have but to go coura- 
geously, though sadly forward, and do, to the end, 
whatever we at least can do, to rescue the country | 
from these strange disasters. | 


Mr. Sunmons then asked leave to submit a report! 
from the committee on manufactures, and, leave | 
having been granted, Mr. S. made a long report, ac-| 











companied by a bill, the reading of which was dis- | 
pensed with, and 3,000 extra copies ordered to be’ 
printed. | 

The bill further to extend remedial justice in the, 
courts nf the United States was then taken up; when | 


Mr. Smith, of Conn. addressed the senate at some 
length against the provisions of the bill. 

The debate was further continued, and amend- 
ments proposed. 


Mr. Berrien thought the amendments too import- 
ant to be disposed of lightly; and the further conside- 
ration of the bill was postponed until Tuesday next, 
and the amendments ordered to be printed. 

The senate then proceeded to the consideration of 
executive business; and, after'some time speut there- 
in, adjourned. 


_Juty 2.. A message from the president of the 
United States was laid before the senate by the pre- 
sident recommending a final adjustinentof the claim 
of the marquis of Maison Rouge. 


citizens of Pennsylvania asking the creation of a 
stock of 20) millions, with a view to the establish- 
ment of a sound currency. - 


Mr. Young presented a memorial from miners of 
Wiskonsan and I}inois against the sale of lead mines. 
Mr. Evans from the committee of finance reported 
back the bill froai the house, without amendment 


| bill further supplementary to an act entitled ‘‘an act. 


| Berrien, Wright, Huntin 





making appropriations for the Indian department. 


. Mr. Linn submitted a resolution that a committee | United States, from time to time, until otherwise or-| received from the public domain. 








of four be appointed to contract with Professor Espy dered by congress, to establish such rules and reen- 
for the ventilation of the senate chamber. Jations, not inconsistent with the faws of the United 
Mr. Bagby submitted a resolution that the secreta- States, as the president shall think proper, to secure 
ry of the navy cause a scientific examination to be a just, faithful, and impartial appraisal of all goods, 
made of Captain Easton’s second invention to prevent wares, and merchandise imported into the United 
explosion of steam boilers. The resolutions lie over. States, according to the value thereof at the port 
The bill to refund the balance due to Massachusetts where the same shall be entered; and such rules and 
for militia services during the late war was taken up, regulations shall be deemed and taken to be regula- 
discussed, ordered to be engrossed, and finally passed. tions prescribed by law within the meaning of the 
The senate then proceeded with the private calen- act of the 2d March, 1833, commonly called the 
dar. The bill for the relief of the legal representa- | compromise act. 
tives of the late general William Hull, met with op-, Mr. Roosevelt was about to throw himself on the 
position from Messrs. King, Tappan and Woodbury, indulgence ‘of the house to speak in explanation 
and was supported by Mr. Woodbridge. thereof, but objection was made, and amid calls of 
Mr. Clayton remarked that the committee had in- order, he contented himself with demanding the yeas 
vestigated it as a legal question, and did not believe and nays. 
his arrest should bar his right to a salary until he The question was then put, shall the rules be sus- 
was dismissed. Its farther consideration was then pended? and by yeas 91, nays 112, it was negatived. 
postponed. The senate adjourned to Tuesday next, The house then resumed the consideration of the 
the Sth July. - 'veto message. ° 
Juty 5. Various petitions and memorials were! Mr. Briggs, of Massachusetts, arose. He said that 
presented, and several local and private bills dispos- after this day, by the provisions of the compromise 
ed of, and the senate adjourned. act, all duties on foreign goods were to fall down to 
Jury 6. Mr. Miller presented the credentials of pr nee and all foreign importations were to be 
the hon. Win. L. Dayton, appointed by the governor Value — * “se ayn and regulations as should be 
of New Jersey to supply the place of the late Samuel peas igh et ita such rules and regulations 
L. Southard. ‘had been prescribed. To prevent the difficulties 


Mr. Dayton, after being duly qualified, took his |which would result in the absence of such rules, the 
seat. ~ 7 |committee of ways and means had reported a bill to 


Mr. Calhoun, who had been absent for same days, be we rato. atom se the present existing 
appeared in his seat. iJaw until the Ist August, and postponing all ques- 


The senate proceeded to the consideration of the tions relating to the tariff and distribution, until the 
Ist August, in order to allow of their being more 


to establish the judicial courts of the United: States,” fully discussed and acted upon in the interval. This 
passed 24th September, 1789. | provisional act was therefore necessary for various 


, ssrs. Purposes which he would not now expatiate upon. 
The bill was again debated at length by Messrs. he bill went to the president, and he has returned 


ftom, . Buchanan, Cheats, Con, it with his reasons for not signing it. It now becomes 
our duty, by the constitution, to examine those rea- 
After transactton of business chiefly of private $°S, and if they be sufficient, to yield to them and 
concern, the senate then adjourned. | Fecede; if, on the other hand, they be insufficient, 
|then it was our duty to stand in the position which 

we havetaken. Mr. B. then proceeded to the presi- 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 'dent’s reasons, and expatiated on the futility of the 
Tuurspay, June 30. Mr. Fillmore, from the com- charge that it conflicted with any compromise. The 
mittee on ways and means, asked leave to offer the president expressed the opinion that, through his se- 


rad, and others; and, after some amendments, was 
ordered to be engrossed. 





| following resolution, which was read for information, cretary of the treasury, he was authorised to carry 


and, without debate or division, was adopted: | in effect the provisions of the comp: om’‘se law with- 

Resolved, That the secretary of the treasury be re- out farther legislation by congress, Mr. B. read 
quired to inform this house whether any order, di- from the act to show that duties were by it, after the 
rection, or circular, for the collection of duties after 30th June, 1842, required to be assessed “on the 
the 30th of June, 1842, has been issued by or under value thereof at the port where entered,” and “under 
the direction of the treasury department; and, if so, | such regulations as may be prescribed by law.” And yet 
that he furnish this house with a copy thereof; and the message said they were to be collected under 
that he be also required to inform this house, if he |such regulations as might be prescribed by the se- 
is still of opinion, as expressed in his finance report |cretary of the treasury. 
at the commencement of this session, ‘that it may | phrase equivalent to the word “shall,” and all such 
well be questioned whether any ad valorem duties | contexts of the kind contemplate that the regulations 
can be collected after the 30th of June,” and if his ;shall be fixed by law. One clause in his message 
opinion has undergone a change, that he will com- | said that this bill directed distribution to be made on 
municate the reasons which have induced the change. | the Ist August next. It provided no such thing; it 


Mr. Weller asked leave to introduce a bill to ex- | ™erely postponed an act already passed, the distri- 
tend the present laws for laying and collecting duties | bution act, from taking effect before that period, and 
on imports, until the 4th March next; the same bill | then whether it should take place was to be deter- 
otherwise, as the provisional tariff bill, (vetoed on |™ined by other laws. One ef the objections set forth 
yesterday,) with the exception of its distribution |!" the message was, that this bill abrogated, sus- 
proviso, and substituting in place of the words, “laws pended, or repealed existing laws. For what are 


Sh ae ° FS > se if isti at ; 
existing and in force,” the words, “laws existing and | ¥¢ sent here, if not to alter existing laws: This was 
in actual operation.” «  |no just reason per se for throwing away the bill. As 


' ' , to the distribution act, it was not a party measure. 

Mr. Fillmore objected; and Mr. Barnard raised the | at the passage of the distribution set te 1833, seven 
question whether the bill was in order, while there | 7, .:.on senators, and twenty-five Jackson represen- 
was another bill, on the same subject, pending before | j.sives voted for it. It received more than a (woe 
the house. third vote in the house, and the ‘old hero,” fearing 
Mr. Weller moved a suspension of the rules, and | that it would become a law in spite of his veto, re- 
the question being about to be taken, fused to return the bill with his objections. From 
Mr. Cooper of Pa., moved to lay the motion (of Mr. |that day to this, distribution had been one of the 
W.) on the table. great principles of the whig party. He appealed to 
Mr. Everett hoped the gentlemen from Pennsyl-| his colleague if this was not so? He and they had 
vania (Mr. C.) would withdraw his motion. This | advocated it on broader grounds than for mere reve- 
bill was the measure of protection that this admiriistra-|mue. The ‘old hero” himself had declared in a 
tion wished to give. eu ys ; message to congress, that this fund ought not to be- 
Mr. Cooper did not persist in his motion. long to the revenues of the government. The fund 
The question, shall the rules be suspended? was | belonged to the people and not to the government. 
then taken and decided in the negative, yeas 96,| This had been announced, too, by the very present 
nays 106. chief magistrate, in a report made by hii to the 
So the bill was not introduced. Virginia legislature, which had done him honor. 
Mr. Roosevelt, with a view for remedying the pro-| Mr. B. was opposed also to giving up the land pro- 
spective evil (apprehended «in consequence of the|ceeds to the national revenue, on account of the 


L | veto,) of flooding this country with imported goods, | creat fluctuation that a reliance upon it introduce.t 
A memorial was presented by Mr. Buchanan from | moved that the rules be suspended for the purpose of | jnto the national revenue. 


Ancther objection was, 

considering. the following bill. that by the distribution act 500,000 acres of land 

An act to remove certain doubts in the interpretation | had been passed into the hands of seven of the new 
of the existing laws for the collection of duties on | states of the union, and a provision was contained in 
imports. it, that where other new states came in, they should 
Be it enacted by the senate and house of represen- | also receive this amount. These 500,000 acres, at 

tatives of the United States of America in Congress as-|the government price, were valued at $750,0U0. 

sembled, That it is the duty of the secretary of the | They were now called on to strike the old states en- 

treasury, under the direction of the president of the | tirely from any of the benefits a new ome 
is wou 
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another reason against his receding from the distri- 
bution act. Mr. B. remarked upon the veto power, 
denied that we took it from the Roman government, 
denied that we fad such relations in American insti- 
tutions as Roman plebeians and Roman puatricians. 
Was this glorious privilege of universal suffrage in 
full enjoyment at Rome? The veto was not a Jegis- 
lative power; for 150 years past it has been exer- 
cised in England but once, and it was from the En- 
glish constitution that we have borrowed it, despite 
of the objections against itadvanced by Franklin and 

others. 

His colleague had said that the issue was not be- 
tween this house and the president, but between this 
house and the people. Had the president no issue 
with the people that had raised him to his office? 
Did any man doubt that an almost overwhelming 
portion of the party which had placed him in power | 
was in favor of distribution? The president, on this | 
temporary measure, seemed to have leaped before he | 
came to the style® His colleague had said, that the 
house were making an issue with the president! So | 
far as he (Mr. B.) was concerned, he had no such | 
miserable views. Let them as statesmen, as repre- | 
sentatives of a free people, as patriots, perform those | 
things which their best judgment and duty dictate, ' 
and he had no doubt the result would be such as_ 
would be satisfactory to their constituents. 

Mr. 4. H. H. Stuart, of Virginia, said that the pre- | 
sident has rested his veto upon the grounds of expe- | 
diency alone, and not upon any conscientious or con- 
stitutional scruples. He withholds his assent because | 
of its supposed conflict. with the compromise act of | 
1833. I take issue with the president in regard to | 
this matter of fact, and maintain that there 1s no | 
such conflict. The president’s particular point of | 
objection to the temporary tariff bill is that it con- | 
templates a prospective distribution of the land pro- | 
ceeds. Now, conceding that the president has put a 
correct construction on our bill, I aver that it is. no 
violation of the compromise act to withdraw the 
land proceeds from the ordinary purposes of the go- 
vernment, and distribute them among the states. On 
the contrary, I maintain that that act distinctly con- 
templates the distribution of the land proceeds, that 
the distribution was one of the essential elements of the 
compromise, and that the failure to distribute the land 
fund now would of itself be a violation of the true un- 
derstanding of those who adopted the compromise, 
and a palpable fraud upon the rights of one of the 
patties to it. The act of 1833, providing for duties 
at 20 per cent. after June 30, 1842, reads thus, ‘“‘and 
such duties shall be laid for the purpose of raising 
revenue as may be necessary to an economical ad- 
ministration of the government.” The language is 
broad and comprehensive; it does not provide that 
“such duties shall be levied as may be necessary in 
aid of the land fund, or any other fund, for the pur- 

es of the government.” It provides that such du- 
ties shall be levied as be necessary. ‘This lan- 
guage excludes the idea of a land fund, of a direct 
tax, or of excise. It is confined to duties, and the 
amount of those duties is to be regulated by the wants 
of the government economically administered. There 
is nu other standard prescribed for estimating their 
amount, than the wants of the government economi- 
cally administered. The land proceeds constitute 
no element in forming this estimate. Hence, I con- 
clude, that the sound construction of the language of 
the compromise act restricts the sources of our re- 
venues to such duties as are of themselves necessary, 
independent of direct taxes, of excises, of the land 
fund, or any other fund, to an cconomical adiminis- 
tration of the government. 


Such is the view I derive from the language of the 
act. Let us see how far this construction is sustained 
by the histoty of the action of congress in regard to 
these kindred subjects of distribution and imposts. 
The land distribution bill passed the senate on the 
25th January, 1833, and was communicated to the 
house for its concurrence. The house, though there 
was. an ascertained majority of two to one in its fa- 
vor, being at that time engaged in the all engrossing 
subject of a tariff bill, took no immediate action on 
the subject. On the 25th of February, 1333, just 
one month after the passage of the land bill through 
the senate, Mr. Letcher, of Kentucky, introduced 
the compromise bill as a substitute for the tariff bill 
then pending before the house, and on the 26th Feb. 
(see journai house of reps. page 428,) one month 
and one day after the passage of the land bill through 
the senate, the house passed the compromise bill and 
sent it to the senate. The two houses, then, were 
contemporaneously engaged in the consideration of 
the two bills—the house of representatives having 
the land bill before it, and the senate the compromise 
act. These subjects progressed together; and, final- 








amendment, which was promptly concurred in by 
the senate. Both bills were then sent to the presi- 
dent, who signed the tariff bill, but withheld his as- 
sent from the land bill, whereby it was lost. Who 
can doubt, from this simple-narration of facts, inde- 
pendently of every other consideration, that these 
two bills had a mutual relation to each other; that 
they were connected together in the minds of those 


who passed them; that they had a mutual depen- 


dence upon each other; and that, together, they con- 
stituted the grand system which compromised and 


‘adjusted for the time the difficulties which had sha- 


ken this Union to its centre? Or who can for a mo- 
ment believe that it entered into the contemplation 
of congress that the Jand fund should continue to be | 
a source of the permanent revenue of the country | 
at the very time that they were, by a solemn legisla-. 
tive act, parting with it, as they believed, forever? | 

Here Mr. Pickens, of South Carolina, interrupted; 
Mr. 8S. and asked him to.state what was the limita- 
tion of that land bill? 

Mr. Stuart replied that the bill provided for a dis- 
tribution for five years; but he submitted it to Mr. | 
Pickens to say whether it was not regarded as a per- 
manent system, of which the bill introduced by Mr. 
Clay was but the commencement. Was it not dis- 
cussed as a permanent system? Was it not rested on 
reasons which applied to a permanent system? 

Am I not then sustained to the fullest extent in 
the construction which I have given to the compro- 
mise act by the whole context of circumstances 
which attended its inception, its progress through 
the two houses, and its final consummation? 

But there are other circumstances, springing out. 
of the peculiar condition of the couutry at the time 
of the passage of the compromise bill, which tend to 
throw much light upon its true meaning and objects. 
We must look to the purposes which were to be ac- 
complished, to the interests which were to be con- 
sulted, to the sources of the difficulties which were 
to be adjusted, and to the niotives and reasons which 
influenced the parties interested, before we can have 
a right apprehension of the true scope and bearing 
of this important act. I propose very briefly to ad- 
vert to some of them. 


Mr. S. here referred to the situation of the coun- 
try at that period; the act of nullification of South 
Carolina, passage of the force bill by congress, the 
array of hostile troops at Charleston, and congress 
with but eight days before the day on which it was 
to adjourn; the general suspense and gloom that over- 
hung the country, and the happy introduction of the 
compromise act, which averted from the Union the 
civil war which threatened to sunder it. To under- 
stand the principles upon which the difficulties were 
arranged, it is necessary to advert to the points 
which were the subjects of dispute, and to the respec- 
tive pretensions of the two parties. The controver- 
sv was between the north and the extreme south. 
The north contended for protection to its great inte- 
rests by a system of impost duties. The south repu- 
diated the whole doctrine of protection, and insisted 
that duties should be brought down to the revenue 
standard. These were the extreme positions, and 
fortunately, the compromise assumed a middle 
ground between them, The south having demanded 
an immediate reduction of the dulies on imports to the 
revenue standard, the north declined acceding to the 
proposition to the full extent, but agreed that a gra- 
dual reduction of the duties should take place, which 
at the end of nine years would bring those duties 
down to the revenue standard. The north thereby 
gained for their manufacturing interests a tempora- 
ry but gradually diminishing protection, and the south 
gained an ultimate approximation to their doctrines 
of free trade. As equivalent for these concessions, 
other stipulations were introduced, which are enu- 
merated in the third section of the act which I have 
already quoted. These equivalents were, first, home 
valuation instead of foreign valuation. This stipu- 
lation was for the benefit of the north, because the 
home value being considerably greater than the fo- 
reign value, the duty was necessarily made higher 
by adopting that standard. From the best informa- 
tion I have been able to obtain, it was estimated to 
increase the duty about five per cent.; or, in other 
words, to give five per cent. additional protection to 
domestic manufactures. 

The next stipulation was the substitution of cash 
duties for the credit system: ‘This also inured’ to the 
benefit of the north, as it tended to discourage the 
system of importations on foreign account, which 
were often made, the importer giving bonds for the 
duties, and then selling the goods at auction, and 
paying the duties out of the proceeds. The effectof 
this practice was to break down the regular manu- 
facturers and dealers, and place them in the power 





ly, on the first day of March, 1833, the senate pass- 
ed the compromise bill, and on the same day the 


of foreigners... This provision was estimated, | have 
understood, to be equivalent to an additional duty of 


fifty millions to give the same amount. 


the large list of free articles. This also operated 
advantageously to the north, as I will proceed in 
few words to show. It is obvious that if it were ne- 
cessary to raise twenty millions by a uniform duty 
on one hundred millions of imports, a duty of 20 per 
cent. would accomplish it: If, however, you render 
one-half of your articles free, it is equally obvions 
that to raise the same amount of money on the resj- 
due, you must double the rate of the duty. It re. 
solves itself into a problem to be solved by the in. 
verse rule of three. Thus, if a duty of 20 per cent, 
on one hundred millions of dollars will give twenty 
millions, it will require a duty of 40 per cent. on 
In other 
words, as you decrease the amount of dutiable arti- 
cles you must increase the rafe of duty to produce a 
given sum. The north were, therefore, interested 
in expanding the list of free articles as much as pos- 
sible, as that expansion produced a conrapendieg 
contraction of the list of dutiable articles which 
came in competition with their own manufactures, 





land rend@ted a higher rate of duty on them neees- 


sary. 

Fhe fourth and last stipulation in favor of the 

north was the provision that the necessary revenue of 
the government should be raised by duties in contra- 

distmction to excises, direct taxes, or the land fund. 

This topie I have already discussed, and | will now 

dismiss it with one single additional view. It is this: 

Will any gentleman rise in his place here ahd say it 

would not bea breach of the compromise to raise 

the revenues of the government by direct taxation, or 

by excises instead of by duties? Would it not be di- 

rectly in the teeth of the provisions of that act todo 

so? If I am answered in the affirmative, as I must 

be, | ask again where is the distinction between rais- 

ing the necessary revenue by excises or direct taxes 

and by the salesof te public domain? If you derive 

your revenue from that source, do vou not inffict the 
same injury on the manufacturer as if you raised it 
by one of the other enumerated modes of taxation? 
Do you not just as effectually cheat him out of the 
protection which you professed and promised to ex- 

tend tohim? Sir, I appeal to the venerable gentle- 
man from Massachusetts opposite to me, (Mr. Adams), 
to the distinguished member from Vermont near 
him, (Mr. Everett), and to every member on this 
floor who was present when the compromise was 
passed, to say whether I have not given its history 
truly. And does any man believe for a moment that 
the northern men—keen, shrewd, and sagacious, as 
we know them to be—clear-headed and vigilatt in 
regard to all that concerns the interests of their con- 
stituents, as they proverbially are—would have en- 
tered into such a bargain as the president under- 
stands and represents this compromise to be? Look 
atthe practical operation of it and judge for your- 
selves. The president understands the elause pro- 
viding that‘‘such duties shall be laid for the pur- 
pose of revenue as may be necessary,” as meaning 
not what the words import, but “such duties in aid of 
the land fund for revenue as may be necessary,” and, 
by a strange system of strict construction, interpe- 
lates a new member of the sentence, so as to limit 
its signification and make it conform to his views. 
Let us assume this, for the sake of argument, to be 
the true construction; Jet us then assume that forthe 
next period of eight years the land fund will yieldas 
much as it did during the last eight years. This, I 
presume, will not be regarded as an extravagant es- 
timate, considering the increase of our wealth and 
population. The proceeds of the land fund for the 
jast eight years are as follows: 


1833, $4,972,000 1837, . $7,400,000 
1834, 6.099,000 1838, 4,305,000 
1835, 15,999,000 1839, 6,464,000 
1836, 25,167,000 1840, 2,252,000 


Let us assume, further, that we are now about to 
lay our duties in compiiance with the terms of the 
compromise. We will suppose that, by judicious 
economy, we have reduced our estimates of the. ex- 
penditures to $25,000,000. How are we to proceed? 
Instead of laying duties to produce $25,000,000, we 
are, according the president’s view, to lay them soas 
to produce asum which, when added to the land 
fund of the present year, will make $25,000,000. In 
other words, continuing the parallel between the 

ast eight years and the next eight, we must raise by 
imposts $19,028,000, that sum being sufficient, when 
added ‘to the $4,972,000, the estimate of the land 
fund for the current year, to make the $25,000,000. 
We accordingly pass a tariff of duties to that ex- 
tent. What is the result the next year? The duties 
being the same, and the land fund having increased 
to $6,099,000, there will be an excess in 1844 0f a 
million. In 1845, the land fund rising to fifteen 
millions, there would be an excess of more than ten 
millions, and in 1846, the land fund having mounted 
up to $25,167,000, there would be an excess of more 








house gave its sanction to the land bill, with an 


three or four percent. The third stipulation was 


than twenty millions of dollars! But this a violation 
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mpromise, according to the president’s con- 
pi because you are inhibited by its terms, 
from raising more than a sum sufficient in aid of the 
land fund, to meet the expenses of the government. 
These surpluses have, therefore, been illegally levi- 
ed, and, like the fines imposed under the alien and 
i refunded, and you will 
have all the importers here before congress praying 
that a commission may be appointed to take an ac- 
count of their overpayments, in order that the same 
may be refunded. fi . 

But let us view the subject in another aspect. 
How is the government to know how much to collect 
by duties? How can you estimate what the proceeds 
of the lands will be? In the year 1833 they were 
near five millions, in 1836 they were twenty-five 
millions, and the year 184] they are less than one 
million. How can you have any thing like stability 
in your legislation, or in your revenue? Even if you 





revise your tariff every year, it will be but guess 
work at the best; for the avails of one year, as the | 
table I have exhibited shows, furnish no criterion by | 
which you.can judge of what they will be the next 
year. What protection can you afford to your ma- 
nufacturing interests? Under the president’s con- 
struction you can one year raise. twenty millions by 
duties, in the next ten millions, and the next not a | 
single dollar; for it may happen, and probabiy will | 
happen, again as it did in 1836, that the proceeds of | 
the public lands will of themselves be sufficient to 
raise an amount fully equal to the wants of the go- 
vernment. 

In that event, you must, according to the presi- 
dent’s notion, suspend all your collections by imposts, 
or, if you have made them, you must refund to those | 
who paid them. How will such a system operate on | 
the manufacturing and commercial interests? Is that 





subjects in the world, the subject of taxation is the 
last with which the executive ought to intermeddle. 
It isa subject which belongs peculiarly, and almost 
exclusively, to the immediate representatives of the 
people. It is a delicate power to be exercised, and 
is one in regard to which the people are particularly 
sensitive. In our constitution that feeling manifests 
itself most prominently. Such was the jealousy in 
regard to this power, on the part of the framers of 
our government, that they would not entrust even 
the senators, the representatives of sovereign states, 
with concurrent jurisdiction with the immediate re- 
presentatives of the people over it. This jealousy 
urose from the nearer proximity of that body to the 
executive, from the paucity of their numbers, from 
their comparatively independent tenure of office, 
and from the apprehension that they would be more 
liable to executive influence. 

The constitution has, therefore, wisely ordained 


cessary and proper to promote the interests and hap- 
piness of the people, and in what form they will be 
most like'y to receive his majesty’s gracious appro- 
hation? Sir, is this the spirit which animated our 
Saxon ancestry in the early struggle for freedom in 
England? Js this the feeling which burned in the hearts 
of our fathers when they proclaimed amongst the 
grievous wrongs which had impelled them to throw 
off their allegiance to the crown of George the 
Third that he had ‘“re‘used his assent to laws the 
most wholesome and necessary for the public good?” 
No, sir! Nor is it the spirit which animates their 





descendants! Sir, 1 have seen enoxgh of this con- 
| gress to know that it will do its duty—I have seen 
| sufficient manifestations in its proceedings of moral 
courage, of firmness of purpose, of devotion to the 
public weal, of lofty heroism of character, to know, 
that come what may, they at least will be true to 
‘their country, and spare no effort to preserve sacred 





that all bills for imposing taxes on the people shall and inviolate the rights and liberties of that people 


originale in the house of representatives. ‘This is a | whose constitution they are sworn to protect and de- 
most important safe-guard of the rights and liberties | fend. . 

of the people. We come directly from the people;; Mr. Tillinghast next addressed the house and said 
we are presumed to know their interests and their | thatthe effectof the bill which was sent tothe president 
feelings; we reflect their will and pleasure, and we | he did not conceive was inconsistent with the com- 
are directly amenable to them, at short intervals, for promise act, because the compromise admitted a du- 
what we doin this hall. There is no danger, then, ty above 20 per cent. when the exigencies of the 
of oppressive taxation emanating from the popular | country required it. How, then, did the president 
branch of the legislature. But what becomes of | say in his message that it was inconsistent with that 
this principle if you sanction the assumption that the | act, and why did he return it on account of this? 
president can, upon all occasions, at his mere will | Was it because it was not provided that the land fund 
and pleasure, interfere with the exercise of the most | should go into the general revenue of government? 
delicate functions of the house of representatives, | The compromise directed future congresses to look to 
and dictate tothem the mode and manner in which | duties for revenue, and not to the lands for this pur- 
they shall tax their own constituents? It is a com- | pose; and one party had no right to turn round and 
plete inversion of the principles of our constitution. | say that the lands must be retained as a source of 
If it be tolerated, you had as well surrender the | revenue, and to interpolate any terms or provisions 


the protection which you promised them by the com-; whole legislative power into the hands of the presi- 
promise? Is that the faith which you pledged to| dent. He will possess it substantially through the 
them? And with these obvious consequences star- | agency of his power to recommend, and his power to 
ing them full in the face, is it to be believed that the. forbid. Why should we retain the shadow when the 
northern men were ‘‘soft enough” to enter into such! substance is gone? Give him the power to recom- 
a bargain as that? No, sir, no! I repeat that the! mend what laws you shail pass, and the unqualified 
construction which the president has given to the | power to forbid your passing any that do not con- 














nn 


compromise is unsound and mischievous, that it| 
would make the act illusory and deceptive, and nei- | 
ther more nor Jess than a fraud on the manufactur- 
ing interests of the country! It would be equally in- 
jurious.to the mercantile interests. A ship would 
go on her voyage to the East Indies, and the chances 
would be ten to one that there would be anew tariff 
on her cargo before her return. The import trade 
would be turned intoa system of gambling and spec- 
ulation alike ruinous to the interests and to the mo- 
rajs of the country. 


There is another consideration connected with 
this land fund as a source of permanent revenue 
which, probably, had its weight with the anthors of 
the compromise. It certainly has much force with 
me. It comes when you have least need of it, and 
it disappears at the very time it would be most use- 
ful. In seasons of prosperity, when industry reaps 
its richest reward, when business of every descrip- 
tion is flourishing, when money is abundant, and a 
spirit of enterprise and speculation pervades the 
country, capital naturally seeks investment in the 
government Jands. The proceeds of their sale is 

rapidly augmented to three or four times its ordina- 
ry amount. But when the day of adversity comes, 
when distress and ruin stalk abroad in the land, these 
investments cease; capital finds a more profitable 
employment in speculating in the misfortunes of the 
devtor classes of the community, and the land fund, 
like a barometer, which indicates the redundancy or 
scarcity of money in the country, sinks to the lowest 
point of depression. ‘The history of our country for 
the last eight years affords a striking illustration of 
the truth of this proposition. Viewing the subject 
in this light, even if there were no obligations re- 
sulting from the compromise act resting upon us, if 
the question of distribution were a new one, I should 
be clearly in favor of withdrawing the proceeds of 
the public lands from the treasury. But when, in 
addition to these considerations of expediency, the 
obligations of good faith to the manufacturers are 
superadded, not a doubt can be left on my mind as to 
the course which it is my duty to pursue. 

Having thus closed my review of the president’s 
objections to the bill which he has vetoed on ac- 
Count of its supposed violation of the compromise 
act, I cannot forbear from making a few remarks of 
a more general character in regard to his message. 
his is, 1 believe, the first occasion, Mr. Speaker, 
upon which a president of the United States has ven- 
tured to veto a bill on the ground of inexpediency 
aloue, If he had rested his objections on any con- 
suitutional difficulty, or if it had been a matter of 
conscience with him, there might have been some ex- 
cuse for him. But I must confess that I can see no 
apology for his conduct on this occasion. Of all 


form to.his recommendations, and what more is ne- 


into the compromise which had not been agreed to 
by the other. The compromise provided for levying 
such duties as would raise the revenue necessary to 
'an economical administration of government, to be 
_assessed under such regulations as prescribed by 
‘Jaw, and those duties might be above twenty per 
,cent. and not be inconsistent with the provisions of 
that act. 


cessary to invest him with absolute legislative au- | He should not regard with any thing like hostility 
thority! Let me illustrate this proposition by a sin- | any of the acts emanating from the executive. Far 
gleexample. The constitution authorises congress | from it. 

to impose taxes in three different modes—by imposts,| It had been asked, why connect the land proviso 
excises, and direct taxes. Let us then suppose that | with the tariff bill? [It was supposed that something 
the legislature, knowing the abhorrence which their | insidious was contained in that proviso. The union 
constituents entertain of the excise system and di- | of these two subjects in the proviso of the land bill 
rect taxation,on account of their inquisitorial cha- | itself rendered it absolutely necessary, and without 
racter, shall prefer that the taxes shall be levied in- | any cause for an ascription of an insidious intention, 
directly by duties on foreign goods imported into the | that these two subjects should be united in this bill 
country? Lut us, on the other hand, suppose that | and be contemporaneous in the action of congress. 
the president, entertaining strong feelings of partia- | This tarifi bill provided for an imposition of duty 
lity for a particular section of the union in which he | above 20 per cent. and the moment it went into ope- 
was born, or from which he has derived, or expects | ration without that proviso it would suspend the land 
to derive, future support in his ambitious aspirations, ' distribution. 

and thinking that the interests of that section ofthe| Mr. T. proceeded toexamine the veto power, as 
union would be promoted by direct taxation, instead | jt exists in our constitution; and to point out the dif- 
of imposts, and should therefore veto the bill of the | ference between it and the veto powers of England 
representatives of the people levying imposts# what | and of Rome. ‘This power was in the constitution; 
would be the consequence? You must either adopt jt jad ap object, and that object, as explained before 
the mode of taxation which he indirectly orders you | the constitution was ratified, was an important one. 
to adopt, or you must refuse to raise the revenue ne-! He had no objection to the power, but he would ask 
cessary to carry on the government, and suffer it to | him in whom it was vested carefully to confine it to 
tumble into twenty-six independent sovereignties. | the objects for which it was granted. His impression 


And is this an improbable case? Suppose we were | was that the president was justified by the constitu- 
to have a president imbued with the notions of free | tion in exercising the power on this bill; but it was 


trade, and the partiality for direct taxation which | an instance in which it was unnecessary and unsus+ 
has been repeatedly avowed from high quarters 1 | {ained by precedents. 








this house, I ask is it reasonable to suppose that the 
veto power might be exercised for the very purpose 
which I have indicated? Sir, there are principles of 
the gravest character involved in this message of 
the president—principles in comparison with which 
the bill, which had been returned to us by the presi- 
dent, important as that is, sinks into utter insignifi- 
cance. 


The power and the dignity and the most impor- 
tant functions of this house are involved. The rights 
and the interests and the liberties of those who sent 
us here are involved. The question now submitted 
to us is, will we maintain our position as becomes 
the representatives of freemen—or will we kneel at 
the footstool of the executive and betray the trust 
which has been confided to us? Sir, if we yield we 
had better better disperse at once. If we stand here 
merely to register executive edicts, where is the ne- 
cessity of going through the forms of consultation 
and deliberation? Why not suffer the laws to be 
promulged at once from the executive mansion with- 
out the intervention of a cumbrous legislative as- 
sembly? or why shall we not, when we assemble here 
in obedience to the letter of the constitution, at once 
make an address to his majesty the president, and 
beg that he will condescend at his earliest conve- 
nience-to inform us what laws are in his opinion ne- 


Mr. Proffit next arose and spoke in defence of the 
exercise of the veto; and alluded to the course of his 
enemies in presenting, time after time, in forcing as 
he said bills on the president which they knew he 
could not sign. He said the majority knew very well 
that if the great tariff bill should be presented to the 
president, with the objectionable distribution clause, 
he would veto it. And yet although they were con- 
vinced of this, the friends of the manufacturers and 
others, were calling on their friends to support them 
in passing the bill with that clause in it. He,Mer. 
| P. had no doubt bat that such was the intention, to 
pass the great bill with a clause which they knew 
would prevent the siguature of the president. 

A voice—‘‘ Yes we do.” 
| Mr. Profit—I hear one gentleman say that such is 
to be the plan, and 1 have no doubt of it. Mr. P. 
then proceeded, with much severity to comment upon 
the inconsistency of the enemies of the president. 
| tle said the latter was not only blamed fora bill, but 
| he himself had been summoned that morning to attend 
'a committee appointed because the president had 
signed a bill. 

Mr. Lane, of Indiana, wished to say a few words 
on this executive veto and the history of the mea- 
sure which had given occasion for it; and he hoped 
on this, as on all other occasions in which he had ad- 
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dressed that house, to manifest a spirit of becoming 
moderation. = laugh.] He trusted, however, that 
the house would pardon him if he should fail in ex- 
hibiting that perfect calmness which had marked the 
manner of the gentleman from Massachusetts (Mr. 
Cushing) yesterday. 
might have sources of consolation and support which 
did not belong to the whigs. There were certain 


| 


| 
| 


| 


} 


Mr. L. next proceeded to take some notice of the 
argument of Mr. Cushing, on which it was needless 
for him to pass arly compliments after the extrava- 
gant eulogies of his colleague, (Mr. Proffitt). He 
admitted that the speech displayed much ingenuity 


To be sure, that gentleman |and acuteness, and not a little foreknowledge; for 


while the house were all taken aback, and even the 
gentleman from Massachusetts (Mr. Saltonstall) was 


situations in the cabinet to which gentlemen might | overwhelmed with surprise, the gentleman himself 


Jook forward, the hope of which might well sustain 
them. That gentleman, as was known to all who 
heard him, had all the smoothness of marble, but all 
its coldness, too. 

Mr. L. said he should not go at length into the argu- 
ment. This was a time not for talking, but for voting 
and for acting. This issue was now fairly presented, 
and must be met. 

Congress, in its strong anxiety that the revenue 
laws of the country should not be suffered to expire, 
had passed a bill extending them, as they at present 
wauk for one month longer, till further legislation 
could be had. The president differed from them on 
a question of expediency, gnd had vetoed the bill. 
The question then, was now put tothe country, in 
whom resided the right to originate revenue mea- 
sures under the government—in the president? or in 
the people, through their representatives? The issue 
was between a president who had proved recreant to 
every obligation of morality and patriotism, and an 
abused and betrayed constituency, who had giveu 
him the place he occupied. Well was it for that in- 
dividual that we were.a law abiding people, and that 
he had constitutional safeguards thrown around him 
which they could not violate. In other countries, 
and under other governments, a veto like this would 
have caused a very different spectacle from that of a 
deliberative assembly, calmly discussing the subject 
of their complaints. Had the British crown ventured 


thus to treat a measure in which both houses of par- | 


liament concurred by majorities such as those which 
had passed this bill, instead of a grave parliamenta- 
ry debate, the king would have heard the voice of God 
speaking from the highest and holiest throne in the 
hearts of a free and honest people. Such a voice 
might yet be heard when the effects of this measure 
came to be fully felt. 


The president had set himself against the repre- 
sentatives of the nation: the contest was now be- 
tween their will and his—a contest notnow for the 
first time ‘waged. That question had long since been 
tried in Europe, and kings had felt and trembled be- 
fore the power of the people. Here it had openly 
been said that the president had interposed between 
the people and their’representatives for the safety of 
the people. Strange doctrine, indeed! Mr. L. thought 
that the theory of our government had been that the 
free people of this republic made and executed their 
own laws. When and where had popular liberty been 
cloven down by the people’s representatives? Had 
they not a right to legislation without coming to con- 
sult the executive pleasure? Was the president, and 


not the legislature, to be the judge of questions of 


expediency in relation to the revenue? Were money 
bills to originate with him, or in the peopje’s own 
house. 

Mr. L’s colleague (Mr. Proffit) had charged the 
whig majority with forcing upon the president the 


| 








seemed to quote the veto like a book. [A laugh.]— 
He seemed quite familiar with the details even of 
its language, and could group them at pleasure in de- 
fence of the a Perhaps these might be but 
a foretaste of a future privy counsellorship, that is, a 
if other parties to the great bargain did not inter- 


| pose their veto on such an arrangement. [Loud laugh- 


ter.] The free representative of a free people should 
put on gloves before taking hold of such a docu- 
ment. What did it possess to recommend it? No- 
thing that he could see but the boldness with which 
it had been thrust upon the house at a crisis like the 
present. 

Mr. L. here went into a brief review of some of 
the grounds taken ir the message: denying that the 
compromise act had any other “moral force in the 
country” than any other law of the land was enti- 
tled to until it was repealed. He rejected with in- 
dignation the idea that the hands of congress were 
to be tied up because an act had been passed ten years 
ago which was to re-people the worn-out lands of 
the south, but the effect of which had been only to 
leave them in a worse condition at this hour than 
ever before. Mr. L. would never touch the compro- 
mise act unless in his judgment it was necessary to 
provide revenue for the government: but he denied 
that it had any permanent binding force like a part 
of the constitution. But it was said to be a com- 
pact: a compact? and with whom? and by whom? 
Who had any authority to bind him to observe it? 
his predecessors voted against it, and if they had not, 
they could not have laid him under any obligation to 
observe it. A compact! Yes, with the sovereign 
state of South Carolina, a state in rebellion!—an 
act to save their necks from the halter! And this, 
forsooth, was to be held up as the most solemn of 


all instruments—as in fact a part of the constitution | 


itself! 


Mr. L. here looked at the feature of the compro- | heads. 


mise law which provides that the mode of conducting 
the home valuation shall be prescribed by law, and 
he defied gentlemen to produce any Jaw on the sub- 


| ject, and inveighed against the assumption of such a 


power by the executive department. 


A new chancellor of the exchequer (Mr. Roose- 
vell) had attempted this morning to introduce a bill 
giving the president the power: but the president 
himself claimed to possess it already. 
we were not yet come to that point when a president 
of the United States, by his simple authority, could 
not only defeat laws passed by congress, but himself 
make the laws of the land. He might fulminate his 
worse than Papal bulls from the Vatican at the other 
end of the avenue; but for the actual creation of the 
law, he must have some regard to the action of the 
two houses of the legislature. 

Gentlemen asked on what principle it was the 
whigs opposed this veto? He would tell them. It 


necessity for a veto with the design to profit by it in| was on the great and eternal principle of the re- 


party politics. How? 


What right had they to anti- | sistance of usurpation and tyranny. 


If “‘resistance 


cipate that he would reject such a bill as this? T’o/|to tyrants was obedience to God,” then was their 
be sure they had vague inuendoes and insinuations | cause most holy. If ever the proud eagle of Ameri- 
and prophecies of the gentleman himself, and they can freedom was struck down, it would be by the 


had the oracular ratiocinations of the court journal; 
but if they look to more authentic sources, to Mr. 
Tyler’s own official recommendations, and to the 
language held by him in his own state legislatures, 


that the land was a matter perfectly distinct from 
the design of the compromisetact, and never entered 


| 
} 


| 


| 


in the St. Clairsville speech, when he had declared | with their patrician and plebeian classes, and their 


| 
| 


fatal hand of executive power. 

Gentlemen had carried back the house to the days 
of the Tribunes: just as if there was in our condition 
any analogy to the condition of the Roman people, 


conquered provinces and civil wars. The source 
from which the veto power has been introduced into 


the minds of those who passed it, and that it was ab- | our constitution, was most obviously the government 
surd to hold up any other idea, had they any reason | of Great Britain, but even there the power had be- 


to expect a veto? All they had done was to interpose 
to save the country and the administration from dis- 
grace by the expiration of the revenue law hefore 
any substitute was provided. 


president's own secretary of the treasury had told 
congress the revenue could not be collected after the 


How was this forcing | 
the president upon the exercise of the veto? The | 





come obsolete from non-user—here he trusted it 
would die from mis-user. 

But was the house to go and rote millions for the 
support of the government, that the president might 
have further opportunities of vetoing their acts? 
No. Let the people know that if the army was 
prostrated, and the navy left to rot—if all the inte- 


30th June without further legislation; two committees | rests of trade and industry were languishing and 


of the house held the same opinion; nay, the presi-| dying, it was the president who had done it. 
dent himself and his cabinet held the same till within | should make an appeal to them. 
But now it seemed that congress | free. 


a few days past. 
was wrong, the cabinet was wrong, and the presi- 
dent’s own legal acumen had discovered that he could 
get along without avy law by his mere executive 
regulations. It might all be so; the president might 
be the first.to discover what none else could see, 
for we were told in the book of books that Balaam’s 
ass saw the angel before his master. [Roars of Jaugh- 


ter. ] 





Mr. L. 
They were yet 
He thanked God he was himself free also; 
and he prized his own honor far more than any oifice 
or emolument they could confer upon him. And 
never would he craw) and bend the knee at the foot- 
sto: | of executive dominion. Never! never! ° 

‘The president talked of the critical condition of 
our foreign relations. How critical? When was 
thei > a better prospect of permanent and honorable 
peave?—He trusted war was very far off. But if we 











[eed 
na 


must be launched upon the stormy waves of a na- 
tional conflict, God forbid it should be with such a 
“captain” and with such acrew! (Langhter.) 

He repelled with warmth the imputation of op 
sition to the executive by a factious association jn 
the house. He appealed to the whig votes grantin 
supplies to the administration, in refutation of such 
acharge. As to the effect of this veto, so far from 
regarding it as unfavorable to the whig cause, he re. 
garded it as one of the proudest moments the part 
had known since their glorious triumph in 1840, 
The resistance of tyranny was a principle broad 
enough again to unite them when the hour of need 
should come.—Let the president and his friends go 
on; let them call to their aid the old enemies of the 
whigs, and see how they would prosper. To whom 
would the people look for deliverance in their dix 
tresses? To the president and his guard, and their 
loco foco allies? Never.—When the day of the 
struggle should come, their eyes would be turned to- 
wards the whigs, who would carry out those mea- 
sures of relief which nothing could have prevented 
but the treachery of the man they had placed in 
power. 

Gentlemen told the people to Jook to the president 
for deliverance from their own representatives; but 
there was nothing to look to; there was nothing of 
him. The whizs were battling with the place where 
he stood, but not with the nothing which filled it. 
He a clog to the march of the whig party! All his 
power lay in the guard, and in their néw allies the 
levellers. Mr. L. invited them to the issue. Let 
them look to their man. Could he be true to any 
body who had proved false to all who had ever 
trusted him? Let them make the most of their mid- 
night bargain—a bargain in which the sacrificed 
victim of its consummation was the national honor. 
The president had yet the poor privilege of having 
friends, on condition that he must bwy them. He 
might possibly, in this way, get a party, though he 
had never got any yet. But should he succeed, he 
gave gentlemen warning they might look out for 
trouble in their camp. Would the veteran, honest 
democrats (if such a collocation of terms was allow- 
able) consent to sacrifice all their favorite men? 
And for what? To make John Tyler their presiden- 
tial candidate? Such a purpose never entered their 
No; they meant to use hin, and leave him. 
—They would act on the principle of the writer who 
recommended a man to have no friends longer than 
he had use for them. 


Mr. L. here quoted that clause of the veto in 
which the president declares the suspension of dis- 
tribution as the condition of all the benefits to be de- 
rived from a taritf. Ina word, this was the presi- 
dent’s sine qua non, and this reminded him of a story 


He trusted | of a certain Captain Hunter, in Shelby county, Ken- 


tucky, a great Indian fighter and woodsman; whio 
being asked by some of his neighbors what the phrase 
sine qua non used in the British treaty signified, re- 
plied that ‘‘it was the name of an island in Passama- 
quoddy bay, and he meant to shed the last drop of 
his blood before he would give it up.”—[A laugh.] 
After referring to the multiplied declarations here- 
tofore publicly made by Mr. Tyler in favor of dis- 
tribution, and contrasting them with his present 
language on that subject, he intimated as a solution, 
his suspicion that this declaration of war against dis- 
tribution was one of the hard conditions of the great 
bargain recently consummated, and that it was ‘his 


poverty, not his will, that consented” to it. [A 
laugh. ] 
Mr. L. then went on further to comment on 


several subsequent clauses of the message, and espe- 
cially where the president refers to the loan; remind- 
ing gentlemen that the loan had been asked for by 
his own secretary at the very session when the dis- 
tribution law was recommended, and of the promp- 
titude with which it had been voted by the factious 
whigs. As to the proviso in the distribution Jaw, it 
had been inserted mainly from the rumored proba- 
bility of a presidential veto, and also to secure the 
vote of the senate, which he defended as a proper 
and legitimate course of parliamentary proceeding. 

The president declared the tariff and the compro- 
mise act to be inseparably connected with the subject 
of the land distribution; but Mr. L.’s colleague had 
just insisted that they ought to be separated, and 
distinct action had in regard to each. Who should 
decide when doctors disagreed? 

The president in one breath told congress that the 
compromise act had a binding moral force, yet in the 
next professed his willingness to depart from its 
provisions. 

Mr. L. then went into some remarks on the con- 
cluding part of Mr. Cushing’s speech, and particu- 
larly where that gentleman ridiculed the idea of cal- 
ling the present a crisis in the country and the go- 
vernment. Mr. L. thought when a president claimed 
the power of Jegislating for the American people, 't 
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was a most serious and alarming crisis, and intimat- | 


ed that the people would show that they so con- ] 
sidered it. Were they ready to submit their own! 
proud sovereignty to the caprices of one man? and of | 


such a man? Was the noble ship which had out- 
ridden the storms of the revolution, and whose glo- 
rious flag, tribute-free, had visited every shore, to 
veil her colors and surrender her legislative helm 
to such a commander? No such catastrophe should 
ever cloud our national history by action of his. 
Far otherwise would the history prove. Pyramids 
of stone might mark the proud spot which was the 
last abode of freedom upon the earth: but the people 
would never yield their liberties without a struggle. 
Better have such a government as that of Great 
Britain than a constitution nominally professing the 
rfection of freedom, with a president who, by the 
exercise of the veto on every question of legislative 
expediency, might thwart the repres: ntatives of the 
ople, and make his own will the unresisted law of 
Ris country. A 
Would the American people give up such a power 
to such hands? Never. The power of voting su 
lies would soon settle that question. This had in 
England broken down the iron will of the Stuarts; 
and it would triumph again on this side of the Atlan- 
tic, if the American people were worthy of their 
constitution and of their household gods. Executive 
apostles and prophets miglit stand here and preach 
passive obedience and non-resistance, but the people 
would embrace a very different creed. The thun- 
ders of their denunciation of executive oppression in 
the glorious victory of 1840 had yet scarce died upon 
the ear; and they were not the people to accord in- 
fallibility and bow their necks to such a creature of 
accident and chance as now occupied the seat of 
their own delegated authority. 

Mr. L. here digressed to advert to the reasons filed 
by the president in the department of state together 
with the apportionment bill, and denounced them as 
amounting to an invitation to the states to refuse to 
carry out the legislation of Congress, and as inciting 
to bloodshed and civil commotion. 


In conclusion, Mr. L. declared that he never 
would bow the knees of a freeborn American to this 
Baal of unrighteousness. He stood there as the 
independent representative of a free constituency; 
and he never would vote to cleave down the inde- 
pendence of congress for any question or end of mere 
expediency. Before he trampied on the consecrated 
labors of his forefathers, and countenanced a tyranny 
worse than that of the Great Mogul’s, he would see 
our brave army disbanded, and our gallant fleet dis- 
mantled and rotting in ordinary. Yes, he would ra- 
ther see the waves of the Potomac rolling fifty 
fathom deep over the dome of the Capitol, than agree 
to ask of Juin Tyler what laws shouid be passed by 
those whom the people had entrusted with the power 
of their legislation. 

_He hoped the house would go on and pass a tariff 
bill; not such as Mr. Tyler might please to approve, 
but such an one as the house pleased; when that 
failed of becoming a Jaw, it would be time enough 
for thein to suit their action to the case; but sure he 
was, that their course when taken would be worthy of 
this house and of this nation. 

Mr. Weller alluded to the charge of a political 
bargain between the president aud “the democratic” 
par y, aud by way of offset, alluded to the numerous 
Office applicants besieging General Harrison to his 
death; he considered their present divisions, which 
he had forewarned. them, would ensue, as a most 
righteous judgment of heaven upon them for the 
means they had employed to possess the reins of 
power. The gentieman from New York (Mr. Gran- 
ger,) talked of the great whig principies of 1840. 
On what principle had that geutieman gone into the 
Cabinet? and on what principle did he go out of it? 
And while in his office 1700 victims fell by the gen- 
Ueman’s own hand before he was victimized him- 
self, ‘Ihe president was elected by the people, and 
there was as much reason for saying that his act in 
vetoing was the expression of the people’s will 
as that of the house of congress. As many as 
120 of those now here would, at the next congress, 
be suffered to enjoy the shades of retirement. The 
panes that were now so familiar with them would 

how them no more forever. ‘They who had played 
such fantastic tricks before high heavén must lay 
their account to dwell in darkness. 

A voice: ‘“‘we hope you’ll visit us there; we shall 
be glad to see you.””] 

Mr. VW. should not now have said a word of re 
roach to gentlemen in the day of their misfortune, 
ad it not been for the triumph they manifested at 

the extra-session. Had they shown any maguanimi- 
ly toward their opponents at that time, he should not 
have opened his lips. But they were now reaping 
the bitter fruits of the deceptions they had practised 


too,” and avowedly without any reason founded on 
principle. They had taken up men as some of their 
constituents were now forced to take a bank note, 
and must not complain if they found it was bad. 

[A voice: **Yes, one is a counterfeit note cer- 

tainly.”] 
Here Mr. W. went at some length into remarks on 
the nomination of Mr. John Tyler, and the reasons 
which led the convention to such a selection. And 
could they expect a man thus taken up to abandon 
all the principles of his early life, all regard to the 
resolutions "98, and all his political associations and 
predilections, for the sake of preserving harmony in 
the “universal whig party?*? He then adverted to the 
frequent meetings in caucus which were practised 
by the whig party at the opening of the extra ses- 
sion. He said it had been an amusement to the mi- 
nority to see how stragglers were whipped in; and 
if they refused to conform, were then whipped out. 
[A laugh.] ’ 

From this he passed into an eulogy on the guard, 
who had stood firm against the whole force of a vic- 
torious and powerful party flushed with success. 
Such a spectacle was calculated to command admi- 
ration In speaking on the subject of caucuses he 
understood that one had been held but the evening 
before; but he could tell gentlemen that in spite of 
all efforts at a drill they would find vast difficulty in 
their ranks. Some were protective whigs, others 
were free-trade whigs. 

One man would rise and say, ‘‘unless you give 
more protection to my district, ll vote against the 
bill.” For instance, said Mr. W., pointing to Mr. 
Tillinghast, ‘‘here is a gentleman from Rhode Island, 
who will, I suppose, claim protection for the pin 
manufactory in that state. 

Mr. Tillinghast said “there is no pin manufactory 
in Rhode Island.” 

[A voice: “stick a pin there.”’] 

Mr. Weller. Perhaps I am mistaken. 
man near me says it is a pill manufactory. 
ter.] 


Mr. Weller concluded with the vindication of Mr. 
Tyler’s exercise of the veto and strictures against 
the whig party, and having concluded, the commit- 


A gentle- 
[Laugh- 








In the first place, the president asserted that the 
provisional tariff bill violated the compromise act; 
and, in the next place, as he (Mr. C.) desired to 
prove by the president himself, (for out of his own 
mouth he would condemn him,) he admitted that the 
bill did not violate the compromise act. The proof 
of this amounted to demonstration which could not 
be resisted. And here he must be permitted’to re- 
mark that the gentleman from. South Carolina (Mr. 
Holmes) had been rather too precipitate in uttering 
his praises of Mr. Tyler. 


The president in his veto had said that the com- 
promise act itself authorized the raising of duties to 
an amount sufficient for the administration of the af- 
fairs of the government. Well, what did congress 
do? They put the duties about three-tenths above 
the 20 per cent. for one month. Did that violate the 
compromise act? The president himself said that 
that was one of its principles; and yet, only a few 
lines afterwards, he said that they were violating the 
compromise act. Violating it in what? In nothing 
except the imposition of duties above twenty per 
cent.; and yet he said that we could do that accord- 
ing to his own reading of the act itself. He admit- 
ted that congress could do every thing which it had 
done in accordance with the compromise, and there- 
fore, that was not the real objection operating upon 
his mind. That, then, could not be the reason for 
the veto. There was'no principle of the compro- 
mise act which, according to the president’s own 
construction of it, was interfered with by this bill. 
What, then, could there be in the bill which was so 
offensive to his excellency? Why did he veto it? 
Was it through mere wantonness? 


But there was another difficulty which the presi- 
dent entertained, and this was the true ground on 
which he had based his veto. Mr. C. here read one 
part of the message which related to the proviso of 


the act of last session, suspending distribution when- 


ever duties shall be raised above 20 per cent. Now, 
the president said that this bill interfered with that 
act. But he was mistaken. There was no interfe- 
'rence with that proviso, because the bill which had 
been passed withheld the distribution of the proceeds 
of the sales of the public lands entirely, until the Ist. 





tee arose and the house adjourned. 


amendments the bill, returned from the senate amen- 
ded, making appropriations for the army and milita- 
ry academy, and on his motion it was referred to the 
committee of the whole. 


Mr. Pendleton reported a bill to pay the Florida 
militia for services in 1839 and ’40. 


Mr. Casey, of Illinois, asked leave to offer the fol- 
lowing joint resolution: 


the United States of America, in congress assembled, 
That the two houses of congress will adjourn sine 
die on Monday, the 18th day of July instant, at two 
o’clock. 

Mr. Fillmore. Lobject. We are not yet in a sit- 
uation to adjourn. Il trust congress never will ad- 
journ until a tariff bill is passed. 

Mr. Casey. We can adjourn on the day designat- 
ed as well as at any other time. 

Mr. J. R. Ingersoll said he hoped an adjournment 
would not even be talked of until a tariff bill had 
been passed. 

Mr. Casey moved that the rules of the house be 
suspended for the purpose of enabling him to offer 
the resolution. The house refused to suspend. 

The house then resumed the consideration of the 
veto message. 

Mr. Caruthers said the subject was of so important 


a nature, that he hoped the debate would not be ter- 


minated until] an opportunity had been afforded for 
every gentleman who wished to express his senti- 
ments. He admitted the president has the constitu- 
tional power to veto any bill, of whatever nature. 
Asa question of pmcer only, he did not dispute it, 
but he, intended to arraign the president on the 
ground on which the power in this case had been ex- 
ercised. Mr. C. then proceeded to express his be- 
lief that a bargain had been made between the pre- 
sident and the party whiclthad opposed his coming 
into power, and that this veto was one of the condi- 
tions of the said bargain. It was true the thing could 
not be proved, because such bargains are never sign- 
ed and sealed. Such was not the case when Bene- 
dict Arnold’s treason was discovered. The evidence 
of it was found in the boots of Andre. And if gen- 
tlemen could look into the boots of members of the 
opposite party; if they could get into their secret re- 
cesses he was not certain but that evidence of a con- 
clusive character might be found here also. Mr. C. 
said he intended to show that the reasons which the 
president had assigned for his veto were as perfectly 
contradictory and nonsensical as ever had been as- 





in 1840, when they went for “Tippecanoe and Tyler 


signed by any man in justification of an act. 


Frivay, Jury 1. Mr. Fillmore reported back with 


Resolved by the Senate and House of Representatives of | 


of August. 


We must, therefore, search for some other cause 
|for this veto. The president, like all other men,had 
‘his motives; he had his reasons for his conduct, whe- 
| ther good or bad; and if he had but assigned them in 
| his message, or if one part of that message contra- 
| dieted and refuted another, what reason had he for 
| the course he had pursued? It would be recollected 
| that, at the late extra session, there were many lead- 
| Ing whig measures, which the whig majority in con- 
'gress felt instructed by their constituents to carry 
jout. And there happened at that time to be in the 
_other end of the ecnpitol a conspicuous statesman 
_who had for many years been identified with these 
very measures. Very soon after the commencement 
of the session, that distinguished individual was as- 
sailed, peculiarly and vindictively, by all the profes- 
sing friends of the president in and out of this house. 
The object seemed to be his destruction. Well, if 
that had been all, it would have been a matter be- 
tween them; and congress, as legislators, would have 
had nothing todo with it. But the great ery and 
glory of the opponents of the whig party had been 
that all the measures of the extra session had failed; 
and we had always met this declaration by pointing 
to the distribution law, and showing that we had se- 
cured to the states their rights under that law. Ano- 
ther distinguished individual had been known to 
make the declaration that if the president would on- 
ly destroy that law, he would immortalize himself. 
| But Mr: Tyler was so committed to the principle of 
‘distribution, that he could not do it. Was the pre- 
sident realiy of opinion that distribution ought not 
now to take place? If so, he had changed. 


Mr. C. theo proceeded to show what the position 
of Mr. Tyler was at the special session in relation to 








this principle of distribution, and to examine the 
distinction since taken by the president as to distri- 
bution when there was a surplus, and distribution 
when there was not a surplus. Mr. C. declared that 
there was nothing in the argument. But still this 
was not an argument between us and the president, 
but between us and our real opponents. 


But the president said he had changed his opinion 
since the extra session; or rather that he had not 
calculated right; that the prospect then was that 
there would be a surplus, whereas now there was 
none. Mr. C. denied that the president had put the 
matter on that ground, and he referred, with some 
particularity, to Mr. Tyler’s oft-quoted resolutions 
in the legislature of Virginia, in 1839, urging the 
distribution, and conveying the whole proceeds of 
the lands, not only ceded but acquired by purchase 








and by treaty. Mr. C. also referred to the adroit 
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manner in which Mr. Tyler had at that time met the 
charge of his opponents, (that he desired to violate 
the compromise act,) by. the introduction of the well 
known proviso that the general assembly did not 
mean to infringe or disturb the provisions of the 
compromise act. He took the ground that the com- 
pramise act had nothing to do with the matter, that 
the proceeds of the public lands were not to be re- 
garded as a portion of the revenue of the country, 
but as belonging to the states. This was all that the 
president meant, or else he contradicted his previous 
votes. Such was his sition on the subject, and he 
had gone before the people with that position well 
known. 

Mr. C. referred still further to the views of the 
president on this subject at the special session, for 
the purpose of showing that Mr. Tyler then stood 
out on the true whig ground. And, in this connec- 
tion, Mr. C. adverted to a declaration which had 
been made the other day, (when a proposition for av 
assumption of state debts was indicated by a member 
from Maryland, Mr. W. C. Johnson) that there were 
not three members of this house in favor of such a 
proposition. . And Mr. C. would now repeat that no 
such sentiment was entertained by the whig party. 
It was a scheme of the gentleman’s. own—made, as 
that gentleman himself had said, on his own respon- 
sibility, without concert, and for his own reasons. 

Mr. C. remarked that Mr. Tyler, in his official ca- 
reer, had gone as far beyond Gen. Jackson as that in- 
dividual had gone beyond the preceding presidents. 
Mr. Tyler not only vetoed the acts of congress, but 
he took upon himself, when he did approve these 
acts, to explain what their meaning was. Mr. C. 
te gagp to the recent case of the apportionment 

ill. 
Pho Wise said General Jackson had done the same 
thing. 

Mr. Caruthers denied the analogy of the cases, to 
which he briefly recurred. Mr. C. then proceeded 
to illustrate the operation of this one-man power, 
when— 

Mr. Wise desired him to say, whilst he was charg- 
ing Mr. Tyler with a desertion of his principles, 
whether he (Mr. C.) was not a member of the Ten- 
nessee legislature in 1835, and united in the nomina- 
tion of Mr. White and Mr. Tyler as the anti-bank 
candidates for president and vice-president? 

Mr. Caruthers. I did not. Mr. Tyler was never 
nominated. 

Mr. Wise. Of Mr. White, then? 

Mr. Caruthers. He was nominated for president, 
and I voted for his nomination. I supported it, 
amongst other things, on account of his standing up 
against a bank. But upon that subject I have chang- 
ed my opinions. Can the gentleman from Virginia 
understand that? [Roars of laughter.}] Mr. C. re- 
ferred to Mr. Wise’s former affection of Mr. Clay, 
and his change of opinion on that subject, and also 
to Mr. W’s change of opinion on the subject of a 
Bank of the United States. That gentleman, Mr. 
©. said, should be the last to be astonished at any 
change of opinion in others. He (Mr. C.) had seen 
and satisfied himself that the powers of this govern- 
ment could not be efficiently and successfully carried 
out without the adoption of a Bank of the United 
States as a fiscal agent; and, therefore, he had chang- 
ed his opinions on constitutional grounds. He had 
found that the constitutional power existed, and that 
its exercise was requisite to the carrying on the 
functions of the government. 


Mr. C. said he wished to exhibit to the house a 
few signs of the times. He wished to show that 


he had intended to introduce a bill to assume all the 
debts of the states. He should not say whether the 
fact was such as to authorise conscientious, just, and 
veracious.men to make such an assertion. ‘His no- 
tice had furnished no sufficient ground for such as- 
sertion. _ He had given the notice solely on his own 
responsibility. He had: previously consulted some 
of his friends on the subject, but they had earnestly 
protested against it. He believed then and still be- 
lieves that the day is rapidly approaching, when the 
general government will have to interpose in a man- 
ner more effectual than by mere distribution, or this 
nation must consent to be banished from the great 
family of civilized nations, and be regarded as bar- 
barians destitute alike of national and individual 
honor. Entertaining this opinion, he had intended 
to introduce that bill as a far more effective measure 
than the distribution policy that was subsequently 
adopted. He himself alone was responsible for the 
purpose he had entertained. His opinions had been 
strengthened by the Japse of time. He did not think 
it courteous or fair for gentlemen to guess at the un- 
known provisions of a bill and proceed on such data 
to make assertions. 

Mr. Turney said he had no intention of misrepre- 
senting his colleague. When at Nashville, on his 
way to this city, at the last congress, Mr. Bell deli- 
vered a speech in which he assumed the ground as 
whig doctrine that the government must assume the 
debts of the states. A short time after congress had 
convened, his colleague (Mr. Gentry) gave his notice 
to the house. Shortly after, the subject came up in 
the other branch of congress. The title of his bill 
had been proclaimed to this house and what were its 
objects and intentions if they were not such as were 
proclaimed by its title? 

Mr. Gentry said he had given the notice referred 
' to, verbally from his place, and he was quite confi- 
| dent the clerk had misrepresented its precise terms. 
| But that was immaterial: he still had the bill with 
him and its title was ‘‘a bill providing for the pay- 

ment of certain debts of the states, and appropriat- 
_ing the proceeds of the public lands for that pur- 

pose.”’ It contained no provisions for the payment 
of all the debts of the states, and if gentlemen per- 
| sisted in guessing its details, they might conjecture 
| that the amount of state debts provided for bore some 
| proportion to the appropriation. It was news to him 
that such a speech had ever been made by Mr. Bell, 
iand he was induced to believe his colleague was 
| misinformed. It was but justice to add that none of 
‘his friends had importuned him more earnestly than 
| Mr. Bell, to forego his purpose of introducing the bill 
_referred to. Not a single member of congress had in- 
timated a purpose to support that bill. 


|. Mr. Rhett arose and alluded to Mr. Saltonstall’s 
having spoken of the effects of the veto as about to 
| “shake the country to its foundation;” to Mr. Gran- 
| ger’ssaying “let the country reel and totter as it might 

| that they must stand firm and see who could stand 
| it best;? and to Mr. Lane’s position, that ‘*because 
the president had vetoed this bill he would not give 
government the means to go on.” In this aspect, 
the question was far more important than a question 
of a one month’s tariff, or of the distribution, or of 
the compromise. It was a question of revolution. 
It was a question whether the dominant party should 
change or abolish the constitution by unconstitution- 
al action. He wanted to show that the present 
course of things was not justified. The president had 
done his duty as laid down in the constitution. To 
| abolish the veto would be fatal to the constitution. 
| The whole government was a system of checks and 
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were directed. Mr. S. entered his protest against 
the doctrine advanced that the president was a eo- 
ordinate branch of the legislative department, a doc. 
trine advanced first in Van Buren’s administration 
but overthrown by the election of Harrison. Mr. §. 
disclaimed against the alarming and increasing fre. 
quency of the abuse of the veto power, against the 
executive message accompanying the apportionment 
bill, against his applying the epithet of “mousing 
puliticians” to members of congress, and then pro- 
ceeded to prove that every objection taken in his 
veto message was without the shadow of foundation, 
and there was not a particle of reason in it to induce 
a single member to change his vote. It was obvious 
that the president did not understand the provisions 
of the bill they had passed. He had defeated his 
own object against the distribution law. Mr. S. had 
voted for the bill with reluctance, because it surten- 
dered distribution, unless they could revivify the act 
of 1841, by new legislation; by the refusal of the 
president to sign it, the distribution must necessarily 
take place.. The president seenis to have been ap- 
prehensive that some trick was to be played upon 
him. Mr. S. then entered into a history of Mr. Ty- 
ler’s expressed opinions on the subject of the public 
lands, his report to the Virginia legislature, his speech 
printed in the Richmond papers in 1839 in which he 
even manifested a disposition to claim for the states 
the whole amount of land proceeds that had _ previ- 
ously gone into the national coffers. From his for- 
mer course therefore, the house had a right to ex- 
pect him to sign this bill. Mr. S.’s hour expiring, 

(A message was received from the senate with a 
bill providing for the reorganization of the army and 
requesting the concurrence of the house. On motion 
of Mr. dams it was referred to the committee on 
military affairs). 

Mr. Barnard of N. York next addressed the house, 
against the veto. 


Mr. White of Indiana next arose and said he 
would pay his respects to the very extraordinary pa- 
per which had been sent to them from the executive, 
in a temper as mild, a spirit as calm, and in forms of 
expression as temperate and measured, as the na- 
ture of the case would admit. He should address 
himself to its pointless reasoning, and its pointless 
attempt at satire upon the house; to its open aban- 
donment of all principle; to its reckless disregard of 
truth; and above all to its unblushing effrontery.— 
He had understood the gentleman from Massachn- 
setts (Mr. Cushing), to say, that under the existing 
laws, the president had power to make rules and re- 
gulations for the collection of the revenue and a 
home valuation of commodities imported; and also 
that under existing laws, duties beyond twenty per 
cent. might be laid, and that no distribution would 
then take place. Mr. W. proceeded then to show 
that no duties can be collected after this day, because 
no law had been passed prescribing the rules and 
mode for their collection. Mr. W. proceeded to ex- 
amine the message and said that the president plac- 
ed his veto on the ground of violation of the com- 
promise act! this from the lips of John Tyler, who 
had himself violated that law in all its provisions!— 
The act stopped at twenty per cent. He said con- 
gress might go above twenty per cent. The act said 
that duties should be ad valorem; he said congress 
might discriminate; and yet this was the man who 
dared to charge this house with a violation of faith 
for departing from the act he invited them to vio 
late! Mr. W. next adverted to the president's repeat- 
ed sanctions of the principle that government was to 
look toduties alone for revenue, and not to the avails 


previous to this veto message there had bcen some | vetoes of one branch upon another. |Was the veto, of public lands, In proof, he referred to bis nega- 
ominous holdings out; and he referred to a letter, un-| of the president a tyranny if it checked thé tyranny | tive votes when in the senate, on a motion to strike 


der date of June 19, written by the correspondent of | of a majority on this floor’? 


the New York Herald, setting forth that the presi- 
dent could not administer the government in con- 
junction with the whigs; that they had no sentiments 
in common; that he must look to the democratic 
party for support, &c. This, Mr. C. ‘said, was one 
symptom of the president’s going over. 

Then, to show that his excellency had gone over, 
Mr. C. referred to an article in the ‘*Madisonian,” 
announcing the veto, and calling upon the friends of 
the administration now to exert themselves in sup- 
port of that paper; setting forth “that the clouds 
were breaking away,” &c. , 

And Mr. C. was about tp refer to an article in last 


. . - | 
evening’s “Globe,” and sundry other items of evi- 


dence going to raise a strong presumption of a coali- 
tion—-when the hour expired, and Mr. Caruthers 
took his seat. . 

Mr. Gentry arose to explain a fact alluded to by 
his colleague (Mr. Turney) that he (Mr. G.) had du- 


This veto was to be 

met by the proposal to deny appropriations and 
| withhold supplies! Let them meet this question.— 
He trusted the house would come to the point. 

Mr. R. referred to the intimations thrown out, ofa 
bargain between the Tyler party and those who op- 
posed his election to the vice presidency, and he call- 
ed for evidence of a single fact to justify it. He 
knew that those who made the charge were familiar 
with bargaining from 1824,down to the present 
time. The passage of the distribution act was an 
instance of bargaining. Mr. R. had regarded with 
pride the solitary opposition of Mr.. Tyler when a 
'senator, azainst the passage of the force bill. He 
had friendly feelings for him, and why is he, who 
but yesterday was high in honor and fit to rule a great 

people, now to be disgraced? He protested against 
| it as ungenerous to the country and rendering u3_ in- 
| famous in the eyes of the world. All who knew the 
| president knew that Mr. R. had but little to do with 








out that principle from the law. The gentleman 
from South Carolina (Mr. Rhett) had complained of 
the language of Mr. W’s colleague (Mr. Lane), as 
squinting towards disunion. Surely a gentleman from 
South Carolina ought to be the very last on that floor 
to put forward that objection. Dissolution! Had the 
gentleman forgotten the nullification doctrine? and 
how its violence had been moderated, and not so 
much by any affectionate love of the union, as by the 
dread of the halter? And as to sacrificing army and 
navy too, before he would bow to executive doctrine, 
Mr. W. stood ready to endorse his colleague’s words 
there too. Mr. W. believed that the president had 
deterinined to veto first, and sought his reasons after- 
wards. What was the true reason for this veto? Mr. 
Tvler had long severed himself from the whig party, 
and found it necessary to do something to make his 
peace with their opponents. As Mr. W. had been 
informed and believed a large body of the loco foco 
gentlemen had gone up in a body to congratulate him 


ring the first session of the 26th congress given notice | him, and let no man say, that he was in favor of John| on the redemption of the liberties of his conntry. 


that he would ask leave to bring in a “bill providing | 


for the payment of certain debts of the states and 
appropriating the procoeds of the public lands for 
that purpose.” From this it had been inferred that 


, and of his country. 


| Mr. Summers said that it was against the abuse not 
i the use of the veto, that the arguments of the whigs | 


Tyler, but he spoke for the cause of truth, of honor, | The veto had a wonderful effect upon the gentleman 
' from South Carolina (Mr. Holmes), it had converted 


him to the true religion.. Although the marriage 
union had been consummated but the night before, in 
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the morning a gentleman from Ohio (Mr. Weller), 
a new chancellor, rose in his place as soon as the 
house got together and proposed to take away the 
reins of power from the naughty whigs. Yet so ra- 
pidly prolific had this new union proved, that on the 
very day after the marriage, the bantling was pre- 
sented for baptism, (loud laughter), and though the 
whole house had witnessed the offspring, they were 
gravely told there had been no alliance! 


Mr. White here enquired whether Mr. Weller had 
not been with others of his political friends at the 
resident’s mansion on the night after the veto; and 
whether it had not been agreed in caucus that the 
bill he had next morning offered should be presented, 
and whether the president did not know that that bill 
was to be brought into the house. 

(Mr. Weller replied that he had been there and 
was proceeding with an explanation, but his voice 
was drowned by the roars of laughter and cries to or- 
der). 

Mr. W. next drew a picture of Mr. Tyler’s court 
ship of the opposite party and warned them they 
would get cheated of their bargain. 
say that ‘there was no one principle in common be- 
tween John Tyler and the whig party. Yet John 
Tyler did all, all from the dictates of “his con- 
science.” He came with one hand upon his heart 
and the other. lifted toward Heaven, and called upon 
congress to preserve that faith to the compromise 
which he had himself openly violated. John Tyler 
talk about conscience! It wasa mockery. His con- 
science! All done for conscience sake! Oh, yes. And 
while he stood before the altar of his country, and 
lifted his eyes to the defender of her freedom, he 
grasped a dagger to plunge it to the heart of the con- 
stitution. A veto on mere expediency! If such a 
course was tolerated our liberties were gone, gone. 
We might have the forms aud the theory of a free 
government; so had Rome under Tiberius and Nero; 
but our. liberty would be the liberty of a slave, who 
kneeled at the feet of his master, and begged leave to 
live. 

The people, the fond deluded people, might, in all 
simplicity, run to the ballot box, and there designate 
representatives to speak their will; and they might 
faithfully speak it in the people’s hall of legislation; 
but there the farce would end. Of what avail would 
their voices be, when a rescript from the palace set 
their will aside as nothing? They might vote for what 
the people desired; but unless the president chose to 
grant, they never would get it. 

After alluding to the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts (Mr. Cushing) Mr. W. brought his remarks to 
a close, and 

Mr. Smith having obtained the floor, th’s house ad- 
journed. 


Saturpay, Juty 2. Mr. Adams, from the select 
committee heretofore appointed on the message of 
the president of the United States, in relation to the 
apportionment bill, reported, on leave given, the fol- 
Jowing resolution. 

Resolved, That the secretary of state be directed to 
bring or transmit to this house, an authenticated 
copy of the exposition of the reasons of the president 
of the United States for giving his sanction to the 
act for an apportionment of representatives among 
the several states according to the sixth census, 
which exposition the president, by his message of 
the 25th ultimo, informed the house he had caused 
to be deposied in the office of the secretary of 
stale, accompanying the said bill. 

Mr. Proffit objected, on the ground that it called 
for the original paper, and not a copy thereof. 

Mr. dams regarded the right of the house to send 
for the paper as clear. He had never before heard 
itdenied. Jt was competent for either house as for 
a court of justice, to send for any paper, and this 
power had veen frequently exercised by the supreme 
court. ‘he committee knew not whether the pre- 
sident had placed his reasons on the act itself or not, 
and thought it best to send for the original paper. 
He contended that the president had not complied 
With the letter of the law, in sending the paper con- 


He went on to} 





a his reasons for signing the apportionment | 
ll to the state department, instead of delivering it | 


_ Mr. Arnold called the previous question. 

The question on the amendment of Mr. Cushing 
was then taken, and decided in the affirmative, by 
yeas 94, nays 80; and the resolution as amended was 
adopted. 

The veto of the provisional tariff bill, was again 
taken into consideration. 

Mr. Smith of Virginia, arose and defended the 
veto. 


Mr. Payne followed on the same side. 

Mr. Watterson also cefended it. 

Mr. Howard assailed the veto and its reasons, as 
assigned by the president. 

Mr. 4rnold of Tenn., followed on the same side. 

Mr. Wise then defended the veto and the president. 

Mr. Underwood then spoke at considerable length, 
and having concluded, 

Mr. Hunter of Va. obtained the floor, but yielded 
for a motion to adjourn, and the house adjourned. 


Monpar, Jory 4. Mr. Dean reported a bill for 
the paymentof Iowa militia called into service in 
Dec. 1839. Referred tothe committee of the whole. 

Also presented a report on the payment to James 
D. Doty of $40,000 for erection of public buildings 
in Wiskonsan. 


The house proceeded to consider the veto of the 
provisional tariff bill. 

Wr. Hunter, of Va. defended the veto. 

Mr. Cooper, of La. expressed himself strongly 
against the course of the president. 

Mr. Saunders, of N.C. defended the president and 
vindicated the veto. 

Mr. Marshall, of Ky. spoke in condemnation of the 
veto. 

Mr. Adams, followed upon the same side, and hav- 
ing concluded, Mr. Pendleton moved the previous 
question. 

And the main question was ordered to be now 
taken. 





A communication was received from the secretary 
of state, transmitting, in obedience to a resolution of 
the house, an authenticated copy of the reasons of 
the president for signing the apportionment bill. 

Mr. Adams moved the reference of the documents 
to the select committee on that subject. 

Pending which, on motionof Mr. Campbell of S. 
Carolina, the house adjourned. 

Tvespay, Jury 5. Mr. Botts presented a petition 
from over 2,000 citizens of Richmond, for the pas- 
sage of a tariff of discriminating duties. This, in 
addition to the one he had the honor of presenting a 
few days ago from the city of Petersburg, he re- 
garded as evidences of the salutary changes of opin- 
ion going on in the south. 

The resolution on the subject of the Virginia mili- 
tary land warrants was considered. 

After a few remarks from Messrs. Gilmer and 
Hall, the question was taken, the amendments agreed 
to, and the resolution adopted. 

On motion of Mr. Fillmore, the house went into 
committee of the whole, and resumed the considera- 
tion of the revenue or tariff bill. 

The question was now on the amendment proposed 
by Mr. Saltonstall, striking out its first item, and in- 
serting the bill as reported by him from the commit- 
tee on manufactures. 

Mr. Kennedy of Md., arose and advocated protec- 
tion, and suitable defence of American interests. 

Mr. Appleton of Mass. followed, and scouted the 
idea of attaching any sacred character to the com- 
promise act. It has already accomplished its object. 

Mr. Saunders of-N. C., followed on the other side, 
in a party speech. 

Messrs. Bidlack of Pa., McKeon, and Ingersoll fol- 
lowed, and 

Mr. Triplett having obtained the floor, the com- 


mittee rose and reported progress. 


Mr. Fillmore then submitted a resolution, providing 
for abbreviating all general debate, in committee on 


we > <3 pre et aro © 
. m - nny sapere eT cg. 


And the main question, “shall this bill pass?" was | the revenue bill, on and after Thursday next, which 
taken and decided as follows: ~ proposed to offer to-morrow morning. 
YEAS—Messrs. Allen, L. W. Andrews, Sherlock} The house then adjourned. 
J. Andrews, Appleton, Arnold, Aycrigg, Badcock,! Wepnespay, Jury 6. Mr. Meriwether, from the 
Baker, Barnard, Barton, Birdseye, Blair, Boardman, | select committee on that subject, made a report re- 
Borden, Briggs, Brockway, Bronson, Milton Brown, | lative to the expenses of the Florida war. Laid on 
Jeremiah Brown, Burnell, Wm. Butler, William B. | the table and ordered to be printed. 
Campbell, Thomas J. Campbell, Caruthers, Casey,| The motion to refer the copy of the reasons of the 
Childs, Chittenden, John C. Clark, Staley N. Clarke, | president for signing the apportionment bill, was 
James Cooper, Cowen, Garrett Davis, Deberry, | then called up. 
John Edwards, Everett, Fessenden, Fillmore, A. L.| Mr. Cushing arose and spoke in defence of the 
Foster, Gamble, Gentry, Giddings, Goggin, Patrick | president’s course. 
G. Goode, Graham, Granger, Green, Hall, Hal- | Mr. Campbell, of S.C. admitted the right of the 
stead, Howard, Hudson, Hunt, Joseph R. Ingersoll, | president to give his reasons for signing a bill, but 
James Irvin, Wm. W. Irwin, James, John P. Ken- | denied that he has the right of filing those reasons 
nedy, King, Lane, Linn, McKennan, Thomas P. | among the archives of the country; he believed this 
Marshall, S. Mason, Mathiot, Mattocks, Maxwell, | act of the president a dangerous though unintention- 
Maynard, Meriwether, Mitchell, Moore, Morgan, 'al encroachment on the right of the house. 
Morris, Morrow, Osborne, Owsley, Pearce, Pendle-| Mr. Botts contended that the course of the presi- 
ton, Pope, Powell, Ramsey, Benj. Randall, Alexag-"| dent in this respect, was calculated to excite a revo- 
der Randall, Randolph, Ridgway, Rodney, W. Rus- | lutionary spirit, and that it was highly reprehensibie. 
sell, J..M. Russel!, Saltonstall, Shepperd, Slade, T. | With a view of getting at the tariff bill, Mr. B. 
Smith, Sollers, Sprigg, Stanly, Stokely, Straton, A.|agreed to waive further remarks until another op- 
H. H. Stuart, John I’. Stuart, Summers, Taliaferro, | portunity. He therefore moved the previous ques- 
John B. Thompson, Richard W. Thompson, Tilling-| tion, which was seconded. The ‘‘reasons” were 
hast, Toland, Tomfinson, Triplett, Trumbull, Van | then referred to the select committee, at whose re- 
Rensselaer, Wallace, Warren, Washington, E. D. | quest they had been transmitted. 
White, C. H. Williams, Joseph L. Williams, J.| Mr. Fillmore offered the following resolution: 
Younz—114. ’ Resolved, That all debate in committee of the 
NAYS—Messrs. Adams, Arrington, Atherton,| whole house on the state of the union on house bill 
Bidlack, Black, Bowne, Boyd, Brewster, Burke, | No. 472, ‘to provide revenue from imports and to 
William O. Butler, Green W. Caldwell, Patrick C. | change and modify existing laws imposing duties on 
Caldwell, John Campbell, Clifford, Clinton, Coles, | imports, and for other purpo..s,” shall cease on 
Mark A. Cooper, Cravens, Cushing, Daniel, Rich- | Monday next, the 1]th instant, at 12 o’clock, M. un- 
ard D. Davis, Dawson, Dean, Doan, Doig, Eastman, | less the committee shall report the bill sooner to the 
Egbert, Ferris, Charles A. Floyd, Fornance, Tho- | house, and the committee shall then proceed to vote 
mas F. Foster, Gerry, Gilmer, Wm. O. Goode, |on all pending amendments and all such as may be 
Gordon, Gwin, Habersham, John Hastings, Hays, | offered thereto, and then report the same to the 
Holmes, Hopkins, Houck, Houston, Hubard, Hun- | house. 
ter, Charles J. Ingersoll, Jack, Cave Johnson, John| The said resolution after being amended on motion 
W. Jones, Keim, Andrew Kennedy, Lewis, Little-| of Wm. Cost Johnson, so as to substitute Tuesday for 
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field, Abraham McClellan, Robert McClellan, Mc- 
Kay, McKeon, Mallory, Marchand, Alfred Mar- 
shail, John Thompson Mason, Mathews, Medill, Mil- 





Monday was adopted by 98 yeas to 94 nays. 
On motion of Mr. Fillmore, the house resolved it- 
self into committee of the whole on the state of the 


ler, Newhard, Oliver, Patridge, Payne, Fickens, | union, and resumed the consideration of the bill ‘‘to 
Plumer, Read, Reding, Rencher, Reynolds, Riett,| provide revenue from imports and to change and 


to the secretary of state in person. ‘The law creat- | Riggs, Rogers, Roosevelt, Sanford, Saunders, Shaw, | modify existing laws imposing duties on imports, 
ing the state department required the secretary to! Shields, William Smith, Snyder, Steenrod, Sumter, | and for other purposes,” with the amendment pend- 
receive all acts personally from the president, when | Sweney, Jacob Thompson, Van Buren, Ward, Wat- ing thereto. 


approved by him; and from the speaker of the house 
and the president of the senate, in case it should be 
passed by a vote of twu-thirds after a veto. He did 
uot, however, offer this as a serious objection to the 
Course of the president. 

Mr. Cushing suid that the resolution offered by his 
colleague Opened nice questions of constitutional 


law, and concluded his remarks by moving an amend- | been set apart for the consideration of territorial bu- | 


'terson, Weller, Westbrook, Joseph L. White, James | 





The debate was resumed by Mr. Triplett, who was 
W. Williams, Wise, Wood—91. entitled to the floor, and was continued by Messrs, 
ABSENT—THIRTY-ONE. | Mark .A.° Cooper, Washington, aud Barnard; after 
So, two-thirds not voting in the affirmative, as re- | which— 
quired by the constitution of the United States, the! Mr. John Thompson Mason obtained the floor, and 
bill was rejected. © | moved that the committee rise. 
To-morrow and the two following days having! On which motion no quorum voted. 
The committee then rose, and the fact was report- 


Ment to the resulution of his culleague, so as to make |siness, Mr. Fillmore moved that it be postponed till | ed to the house. 


it request a aulhenticated copy of the reaso.s of the 
President, instead of the original paper. 


| 


next week, in order that the great tariff bill might| After an ineffectual motion for a call of the house, 
be again taken up to morrow. The motion prevailed. | the house adjourned, 
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Americay Sitx. President Tyler appetred on the 
fourth of July, in attire of native silk, presented to him. 

The progress of the silk business in this country is 
onward. 

Proof. In Ohio, in 1839, the bonnty paid to silk grow 
ers was only $71 10; in 1841, $2631 76 bounty was 
paid. The amount produced esiimated at $3,000 that 
year. ‘ 


In Massachusetts, in 1836, bounty paid $35 20. In 
1839, $139 99. In 1841, $4.675 10. 

In Pennsylvania, in 1840, $2,101 39. In 1841, $4,413- 
35 cents. 


In New York, in 1840 about 2,100 pounds of cocoons 
were raised. [n 1241, 6.426 pounds. 


The rev. Frederick A. Ross has probably raised more 
silk than any «ther person in the country. During the 
last year he sold 300 pounds of reeled silk in Burlington, 
New Jersey, for $1,600. A silk filature has been recent- 
ly established in Philadelphia. 


Arkansas. Honorable Edward Cross, Euclid L. 
Johnson and a Mr. Evans are candidates for cong’ess 
in this state—all Van Buren men. No whig candidate 
yet announced. 


Rev. Georce W. Brusu has received and accepted 
the appointment of superintendent of public instruction 
in Kentucky. Mr. B. was formerly pastor of the Metho- 
dist church in Lexington. Lou. Jour. 


Coat. Mr. Peel announces that the export duty upon 
coal, under his new tariff, will be two shillings instead of 
four shillings, as at first proposed. ‘This amendment 
was carried in the commons—ayes 200, nays 67. 


Tue count pe Las Cases. who accompanied Napo- 
Jeon in his banishment to St. Helena, died at Passy, in 
France, on Monday the 16th May. 


Proressor Dursin arrived at Havre in twenty-two 
days frem New York, on the 19:h of May, after a p'ea- 
sait voyage with Mr. Sewell; he is now on a tour upur, 
the continent. 


Ecection. The official returns of the special election 
in Washington county, Pennsylvania, for a member of 
congress gives the following result: 


Congress, 1842. Governor, 1841. 


MecKennan. W. 3 444 | Banks, 3.291 
Patterson, V. B. 3,!87 | Porter, 3,434 
Whig majority 257 V. B. maj. 143 


Whig gain since last year, 400, 


EXprorinc EXPEDITION. The brig Oregon, lieut. com. 


O Carr, anvther of the squadron (substituted for the | 


Peacock), arrived at Boston on the Ist inst. from Rio Jane- 
riv, which she left in company with the U.S. brig Por- 
paise, also bound home. Lett at Rio the U.S. ship of 
the line Delaware. 

The British surveving ketch Arrow. arrived at Rio on 
the 20th May, from the Falkland islands, where the 
Terror and Erebus. of the British exploring squadron 
had arrived on the 6ih April damaged by a gale on the 
20th January, having gone six miles further south than 
inthe preced:ng voyage. They were s'il further damaged 
by a collision between the ships in lat. 66, 44, in which 
the E-ebus suffered most. 

During the absence of the U. S. ship Peacock, on the 
exploring expedition, and prior to her loss at the mouth 
of Golumbia river, she is said to have sniled 62.000 
m'les. The Flying Fish, tender to the Vincennes, had 
sailed 78 648 miles prior to her being sold at Singapore, 
as unseaworthy. ‘The Vincennes in her cireumnaviga- 
tion of the globe, sailed 71,000 miles; equal to twenty 
trips across the Atlantic. 

The U.S. brig Porpoise, Cadwallader Ringgold, lieut. 
com. parted with the Oregon three days ont from Rio 
and arrived at New York on the 2d inst. having been 3 
vears-and 11 months out, sailed 95,000 miles, sustained 
no material injury or accident, ana Jost but two men by 
death. viz: George Reynolds, ordinary seaman, and Da- 
vid Bloget, quartermaster. On the 25th ult. she was 
within two daysof New York, but detained by calms 
and light wind. 


ERIE CANAL INTERRUPTED. Part of the aqueduct at 
York mills, three miles above Utica, fell in on Wednes- 
day last. 
for some days. 


Caprain Bastt Hatt, with the ladies and children of 
his family, have completed their tour to Thebes, Syria, 
the River Jordan, and the Red Sea. and are now prov. 
ceeding to Greece and Constantinople. 


Hop Crops. The hop plantations in the neighborhood 
of East Retford are, it is said, seriously afflicted with 
fly and lice; and the accounts from Sussex, and Mid 
and East Ken", are very bad indeed. Similar reports are 
almost invariably circulated about this time of the year. 
London poper. 


Licursuirs. A correspondent of a Liverpool paper, 
in a discussion on lightships, contends-- _ 

1st. Than an fron lightship can be built to ride with 
more ease und safety than a wooden one. 

24. That an iron lighiship will be much more durable 
and costs inuch less for repairs than one of wood. 

3d. That no injury is tv b+ eared from corrosion, but 
that much isto be fear i. . sueh counsellors as Mr. 


The navigation of the canal will be suspended | 





| 
| 
| 





| providing for examining and disposing of the prisoners. | 


Tobin, who will by no means hear of any thing in the 
way of improvement. 

4h. That iron vessels which have not endured double 
the fatigue and lasted double the time of wood ones, 
have not been properly built. 


MAINE WHIG STATE CONVENTION AND NOMINATIONS. A 
whig state convention assembled at Portstnouth, Maine, 
last week. The hon. L. S. Corzier presided, The 
whig politicians say that the utmost feeling of harmony 
and unanimity prevailed. ‘The hon. Epwarp Rosinson, 
of Thomaston, was unanimously, and by acclamation, 
put in nomination as the whig ca:didate for governor. 
Spirited resolutions, expressive of the feelings of the 
whigs of Maine, were unanimously adopted. The hon. 
Henry Cray, of Kentucky, was recommended as the 
whig candidate for president of the United Siates. His 
name was announced amidst great applause. Some 
very able speeches were made upon the present position 
of political affairs. 


_Matmaison. The Dowager Queen of Spain, Chris- 
tina, has purchased Malmaison, the former residence of 
the Emperor Napoleon and the Rmpress Josephine. 


MARYLAND WHIG STATE CONVENTION. The whig cen- 
tral committee have requested the whigs of the state to 
appoint delegates to .a convention, to assemble on the 
24th of August next, at the city of Baltimore, for the pur- 
pose of nom:nating a candidate for the presidency, and 
consulting upon the political affiirs of the state. 


Mipsuipmen. The board of examination which met 
at Philadelpa on the 13h ult. afiera careful examina- 
tion of the relative claims of the candidates, have passed 
the following gentlemen in the order assigned them: 


1. Thomas M. Cross1n, 19. John Brooks, 
2. Thomas Holdup Ste- 20. John H. Brown, 
vens, 21. Ed. Fitzgerald Beale, 
3. Charles Sinkler, 22. Francis Alexander, 
4. Catesby Ap Roger 23. William C. Boulton, S. 
Jones, Porter, 
5. James L. Blair, 24. Chas. R. Smith, 
6. ‘Thomas H. Patterson, 25 Ed. Tatnall Nicols. 
Francis K. Murray, 26. Thos. L. Kinloch, 
9 
10 


. Silas Bent, 27. John P. Decatur, 
. John C. Hewell, 28. Hambleton F. Porter, 
. Edward Higgins, 29. Edward L. Winder, 
11. Wm. Elias Boudinot, 30. John K. Duer, 
12. Van Rensselaer Mor- 31. Henry A. Clemson, 


gan, 32. Richard Allison, 
13. Madison Rush, 33. James W. Ripley, 
14 Daniel Ammen, 34. Israel C Wait, 
15. Henry Rolando, 35. John H. Parker, 
16. Andrew Weir, 36. Wm. B. Muse, 


17. John S. Taylor, 37. Geo. M. Rogers, 
18. I-aac N. Morris, 
Navy department, July 1, 1842. 


Nrw YorK corroraTIon. The court of errors on the 
Ist inst. unanimously confirmed the decision of the su- 
preme court of New York in the mandamus case, to 
compel the mayor to swearin the whig officers. Each 
of the judges delivered tormal opinions. 

The common council on the 6 h inst. proceeded to bu- 
siness accordingly, and a change of the officers of the 
police will be the consequence. 

Assistant alderman Scoles has introduced resolutions 
for impeaching the mayor. 


A NAVAL GENERAL COURT MARTIAL i8 now in session, 
on board of the United States ship North Carolina, in 
New York harbor, con, posed of the following members: 

Captain Francis H. Gregory, president. 

* Silas H. S:rringham. 
‘* Samuel L. Breese: 

Com’der Hiram Paunliding. 

“* William J. McCluney. 
“* EE. W. Carpender. 
* Wiliiam D. Newman. 

Philip Hamilton, judge advocate. 


New Orveans.. The Picayune of June 26, remarks: 
“There are now three hundred patients in the Charity 
hospital. ‘The disease most fatal among them is the 
congestive fever.” 


Oit. Importation intothe United States during May, 
1842—Sperm, 24,830 barrels; whale, 43 830 barrels.— 
eo 24, barks 10, brigs 4, schooners2. Tonnage 
11,306. 


PENNSYLVANIA FUNDED DEBT. The funded debt of the 

state of Pennsylvania is held as follows: 
By citizens of Pennsylvania, $9,635,613 47 
By citizens of other states of this Union, 1,080,537 00 
By subjects of Great Britain, 20 026,458 00 
By subjects of other foreign kingdoms, 3,711,748 U0> 
} 


$34,671,356 47 | 








. Total amount of funded debt, 


Ruope Isnanp. The triumph of the legal authorities | 
appears tv be complete. A general review of the treops | 
took place at Providence on the Ist inst. Every prepa- | 
ration has been made to detach large forces of mounted | 
men in any direction that may be threatened, at a mo- 
ments, warning. 

The generai assembly has passed resolutions for pay- 
ing off the troops. Expenses of the war are estimated 
at 80 to $100,000. Resolutions have also been adopted 


The examination of the prisoners is progressing, and 
a large portion of them are discharged, as miserable de 
lauded wretches. Thomas F, Carpenter, is the only re- 
cent arrest we have noticed. 





| comparative statement. 


———— 


Ratt roap rrems. The Russian government is nego- 
tiating a loan of two millions sterling with the house of 
Stieghtz. to execute the railroad between St. Petersburo 
and Moscow. - 

The Housatonic Rail Road company have assigned 
their effects to the city of Bridzeport. Indebtedness of 
the concern $40,000. 

The Camden und Amboy Rail Road company, during 
the last year, have received $760,255 23 


And expended 355,538 76 
——— 
Profit $404,716 43 


Of this, $139 590 68 was paid for accruing interest 
upon loans. leaving $215,116 79 to be divided to stock. 
holders—equal to 7-42.100 per cent. 


Seizures. From the British custom house it appears 
that in 1841 the following seizures were made:—Brandy 
12 839 gallons; geneva 2,196 gallons; ram 190 gallons, 
and wines 251 gallons. 


STAGE COACHES IN THE DESERT. The London. pa- 
pers announce by advertisement, the establishment 
of a stage-coach communication between Cairo and 
Suez! Here, says the London Atheneum, is the 
march of civilization. But a few years since, it was 
supposed that camels or dromedaries, from their 
power of enduring thirst, could alone traverse those 
arid plains, and penetrate the solitude of the desert. 
Now we have hotels established at regular intervals, 
with relays of horses, and a coach running, which 
performs the journey regularly in about eighteen 
hours. The announcement at the close of the ad- 
vertisement is amusing: ‘‘Refreshment and provi- 
sions supplied in the desert at very moderate charges.” 


AN IRON STEAMBOAT, intended for the coal trade on the 
Delaware and Raritan canal, was launched in N.. York 
on Wednesday. She is of 230 tons burthen, and is fur- 
nished with Ericksun’s propeller. 

‘THAMES TUNNEL. The whole of the Thames tunnel, 
1,172 feet in leng:h, is now completed, and, 80 soon as 
the stair case on the Wapping side is erected, will be 


opened as a public thoroughfare, 


THE TARIFF BILL is still under discussion in the house 
of represeniatives, but according to decisions of the 
house the discussion is to terminate in committee and 
they are to prveceed to vote upon the bill on ‘Tuesday 
next. 


TENNESSEE BANKS. The Nashville Banner of the 29:h 
ult. save: ‘*We are authorized and requested by the pro- 
per officers to announce that the bauks in Tennessee, and 
their branches, will resume specie payments on the first 
day of August next.” 


Trape. The New York Express says:—Private let- 
ters from England represent trade and business in the 
manufacturing districts as getting worse. Many of the 
manutactories had stopped. Cotton was depressed. and 
freights of every description were lowerin England than 
was ever known. Vessels were taking dry goods to 
America for six shillings per ton; thirty slnillings has 
been the customary price. 


University Haut, (Cambridge) blown up. About two 
o'clock on the muruiog of the 6th instant, this hall, near- 
ly new, and one of the best of the college buildings, was 
blownup. Some villain, yet undiscovered introduced a 
bomb shell, and set fire to the fuse. It exploded with 
a tremendous effect carrying away most the upper part 
of the house. 

The only person in it at the time was the baker who 
slept there in charge of the building. He escaped seri- 
ous injury. 

Quveen Vicroria has made her first excursion upon a 
railwav. Accompanied by Prince Albert she removed 
from Windsur to Buckingham palace. by steam, on the 
3th June—per the Great Western railway. 


VecetTaBie Ivory. It is said that the French disco- 
very ships have introduced, from the south seas, a new 
vegetable, resembling the cocoa nut, but much smaller. 
When the cuter shell is removed. the interior presents 
the appearance, and possesses all the properties, of the 
finest ivory. In the manufacture of arucles to which its 
size is adapted, it is supposed that this vegetable product 
will entirely supercede the more cos ly tooth of the ele- 
phant. [Southern Planter. 


Woop. A London publication, soine years sinces 
gave the foliowing statement of the comparative strength 
s different kinds of wood, on the authority of Colonel 

enuloy. 

Pitch Pine, called 1,000; Enelish Oak, with straig!t and 
even fibres, 980; do. irregular ana cross grained, 867; 
Riga Fir, 782; and Dantzic Oak, 663. 

Barlow, on the strength of timber, gives the following 
Timber two inches .square, 
sustains the following weights, five feet from the fulerum; 
Riga Fir, 169 pounds; yellow pine, 189 pound; piich 
pine, 256 pounds; white pine, 109 pounds; ash, 217; teak, 
264 pounds. 

Four feet from the falerum, Dantzic oak, 167 pounds; 
riga fir, 202 pounds; pitch pine, 272 pounds; English oak, 
211 and 258 pounds. 


Witp Pierons. New speculation. 3,000 live wild 
pigeons, will arrive at 5 o'clock this afiernvon, at the 
depot of the Western rail road, by the freight train 
from Albany These pigeons were taken in Michigan 
a few! ~~s since, and are in fine condition. 2 

[Boston Times. 
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